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THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
AN atrocious crime, which is at the same time an act of 
supreme folly, has been perpetrated at Washington, President 
Lincoln has been killed, and Mr, Seward dangerously, if not 
mortally, wounded by assassins, These acts can only excite 
one feeling throughout the civilised world—that of abhorrence 
of such monstrous deeds, Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the policy Mr. Lincoln has pursued towards the 
South, and whatever bitterness may have been engendered in 
tha‘ region for acts perpetrated in his name, though, it may 
be, without his knowledge or sanction, the hand of 
the assassin was not the instrument by which such 
differences could be reconciled or such real or fancied 
wrongs redressed. The act, we feel assured, is that 
of individual fanatics alone, and cannot receive the sanction 
or approval of the Southern people, much less of the men 
who have played such prominent and honourable parta in the 
great drama which for the last four years has been enacted on 
American soi]. It is one of the evils attendant upon war, and 
especially civil war, that, as private wrongs are inflicted and 
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private rancour is engendered, ill-regulated and fanatical minds 
are apt to adopt the notion that by the death of the person 
or persons whom they regard as the cause of their wrongs 
right can be done and the perpetration of mischief stayed, 
The leaders of the Secession are men far above entertaining 
such miserable ideas as must have animated the assassins of 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr, Seward; and, until the contrary be 
proved, we must acquit them of all participation in so 
heinous a crime. Mr, Davis and his colleagues know that 
murder must ever stain, and can never serve, any cause; and 
we believe them as morally incapable of sanctioning assas- 
sination as they must be well aware of its inutility, 
Assassination never attains the end it aims at. An indi- 
vidual life may be sacrificed, but the evil supposed to be 
embodied in the individual is never eradicated, The assas- 
sination of Julius Ceesar did not save the liberties of Rome— 
indeed, it accelerated their annihilation and made way for 
the proacriptions of the second Triumvirate, The murder of 
William the Silent, at Delft, did not preserve the Low Countries 
to Spain or check the Dutch ia their struggle for liberty, The 


death of Henry of Navarre by the hand of Ravaillac did 

not improve the condition of France ; it only introduced the 

troubles of a long and capricious regency, Felton’s assac- 

sination of Buckingham did not put a stop to the 

favouritism and tyranny of Charles I., though it tended to 

embitter the struggle which shortly after followed by imbuing 

the King's mind with the notion that his favourite’s death was 

the result of factious intrigue, and not, as it really waz, of , 
individual fanaticism or desire of vengeance for personal 
wrongs, Nor will the murder of Abraham Lincoln in any 

way contribute to repair the disasters of the South, On the 

contrary, it must needs tend to embitter the quarrel and , 
hinder the possibility of a settlement at all favourable to the 

conquered, 

Mr. Lincoln was not entitled to be reckoned a great man; 
but his was a nature at least sincere and kindly, if somewhat . 
unpolished. A gigantictask, and what he deemed a sacred 
duty, devolved upon him when he took possession of the pre- 
sidential chair at Washington ; and he strove to accomplish 
what he considered his mission by the only means he saw . 
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available—that of force, In the course of the war he has had 
to employ men utterly unworthy of his confidence, and he 
may even have allowed things to be done in the name of the 
United States which it would be hard to justify, But we 
must make allowance for the difficulties of his position, the 
immensity of the work he set himself to perform, and the un- 
ascertained character of some of the instruments he was 
forced to employ, Even these he got rid of so soon as 
their conduct became too gross to be tolerated, If he did 
put almost unlimited power in the hands of menof the Milroy, 
M'‘Neil, and Butler class, he removed them when circumstances 
permitted of better being substituted for them. Atall events, 
it is difficult to believe that his successor will act. more wisely 
or more humanely than he has done; that Mr. Johnson, who 
now becomes President, is half so worthy to fill that high post 
as was Abraham Lincoln, or that he will surround himself 
with better counsellors than Mr. Seward and his colleagues, 
The character and conduct of the new President are not such 
as to inspire much confidence in his wisdom or magnanimity, 
and should Mr, Seward, the ablest, and by repute the most 
moderate, of Mr, Lincoln's advisers, alao perish, America—both 
North and South—will have reason to mourn the loss she has 
sustained. American Presidents have not been wont to pay 
much regard to pomp and ceremony, or to affect the exclusive- 
ness and mystery with which Kings love to surround themselves, 
bat there was a simple dignity in their manner of bearing 
themselves which we fear will be but poorly sustained by the new 
occapant of the White House, If Mr, Lincoln was little 
gifted with the graces of polished manners, and did not dis- 
play many of the elegancies of composition in his public 
documenta, Mr. Johnson is by all accounts absolutely boorish 
andilliterate. If Mr. Lincoln’s public utterances were open to 
criticism, what are his successor's likely to be? If Mr. Lincoln 
was somewhat stern ; if he relied more on force than on per- 
suasion ; if he had but one idea and one means of carrying it 
out; and if he cared little how utterly he broke that which 
refused to bend to his will; will the South find in Mr. Johnson 
a milder-mannered man, or one more likely to deal mercifully 
with them in the hour of their prostration? We fear not; 
and therefore is it that we regard the conduct of the assassins 
of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward—if, indeed, these assassins 
were actuated by aught save personal thirst of vengeance or 
a morbid craving for notoriety—as a huge blunder as well as 
an atrocious crime, 

It is, of course, impossible as yet to know what influence 
Mr. Lincoln’s murder may have upon the course of events in 
America, and it would therefore be vain to speculate on the 
subject ; but one effect it must have, and that is, to inflame 
and embitter popular feeling in the North, and so render svill 
more embarrassing the task of settling the effairs of the 
country, and, if possible, of beginning and perfecting the 
work of healing and recoociliation which it would seem from 
Mr. Lincoln's last reported remarks he had at heart, Under 
any circumstances, to reunite the South and the North 
must have been attended with enormous difficulties, even 
if armed resistance had been abandoned; but, with the 
blood of their murdered Chief Magistrate added to that 
already shed, the minds of the people of the North can be in 
but an indifferent frame for mercy and peacemaking. It is 
to be hoped that they will not give way to a blind desire for 
vengeance and wreak upon a whole people the anger which 
can be merited by but few, even if others besides the two 
men concerned in its perpetration were cognisant of the 
crime, The South, it is true, have still forces in the field, 
and might prolong the struggle for a time; but they can 
now have small chance of ultimate success, and can only 
hope, by appearing formidable, to secure better terms of 
peace, May not the blood shed wantonly in the theatre at 
Washington rise up as an insuperable obstacle to their attain- 
ment ! 
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‘odehouse ; His Ex »ilency the Lord Lientenant ; His Hoyal Highness 


i and Aides-de-Camp. 
During the procession the orchestra will perform Meyerbeer’s Grand March 
te. 
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Chorus,” to be followed by the National Anthem, which being concluded, 
his Royal Highness and their Excellencies will leave the building with the 
same ceremony as at their entrance, the orchestra playing the Danish 
national air, 

It is expected that the Duke of Cambridge will be present at the 
opening, and in that case, of course, his place will be next to the 
Prince of Wales, Ata meeting of the Dublin Corporation, on the 
2\st inat., the Lord Mayor expressed a wish in his official capacity 
that the public buildings of Dablin should be illuminated on the 
night of the Prince's arrival. Mr. Henry Russell has ublished, 
in a very neat and convenient form, the whole of the vocal music to 
be used at the inauguration ceremony. The chorusand band will 
include nearly 1000 performers, and the conductor will be Mr. Joseph 
Robinson. The musical portion of the programme is expected to be 
aaa complete and splendid musieal performance ever heard in 

ublin. 


Foreign Yutelligence, 


FRANCE. 

The Emperor Napoleon was to leave Paris for Algiers to-day 
(Saturday). He woul: proceed to Lyons, and there embark for Oran, 
whence he would travel by land to Algiers. : 

A short time ago it was understood to be a settled affair that M. 
Baroche was to be appointed to the post of President of the Corps 
Législatif. Now it ap that the position is to be filled by 
Count Walewski, who will consequently require to secure a seat in 
the Chamber, 

ITALY. 


It is reported that the Pope and Signor Vegezzi, who had been 
sent to Rome by the King of Italy to consult with his Holiness on 
the subject, have come to an arrangement with regard to the vacant 
bishoprics. The Pope admits the right of the King of Italy to 
appoint Bishops in the Piedmontese and Lombard provinces, and 
those already appointed in the Pope's former dominions are to be 
allowed to assume office without taking the oath of allegiance, 
Bishops exiled or imprisoned are allowed to return at their own 
pleasure. According to some reports, however, the conditions 
about the oath of allegiance relate solely to the future. 


AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. , 
A telegram from Vienna states that the Emperor of Austria will 
shortly meet the King of Prussia at Carlsbad. The same telegram 
declares that all the rumours of differences existing between Prussia 
and Austria in reference to the Schleswig-Holatein question are 
wholly unfounded. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

The confederation of the North American provinces is ——s 
favourably. Two members of the Canadian Ministry—Mesers. Galt 
and Cartier—while on their way to England as a deputation to the 
Home Government, were met at Halifax by the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment and leading citizens of Halifax and New Brunewick. A toreh- 
light procession a mile in length was formed to escort them to the 
Temperance Hall, where an immense concourse had assembled ; and 
an address was presented by the Mayor of Halifax, on behalf the 
citizens, strongly urging on the confederation scheme, The greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed, and most favourable statements were publicly 
made of the progress of the measure in both Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Canada has already adopted it by a very large majority. 


$$$ end 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND 
MR. SEWARD, 

Tue last mail from New York, which left on the 15th inst., 
brings most startling intelligence. Mr. Lincoln had been murdered ; 
Mr. Seward and two of his sons dangerously wounded, and a servant 
killed, The following despatch from Mr, Stanton to the American 
Minister in London gives the most complete and authentic account 


of the terrible tragedy :—- 
" “ Washington, April 15, 1865. 


“ Sir,—It has become my distressing duty to announce to you that 
last night, his Excellency Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, was assassinated, about the hour of half-past ten o'clock, in 
his private box at Ford's Theatre, in the city, The President, 
about eight o'clock, accompanied Mrs. Lincoln to the theatre. 
Another lady and gentleman were with them in the box, 
About half-past ten, during a pause in the performance, the 
assassin entered the box, the door of which was unguarded, 
hastily approached the President from behind, and discharged 
a pistol at his head. The bullet entered the back of his head and 
penetrated nearly through. The assassin then leaped from the box 
upon the stage, brandishing a large knife or dagger, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘Sic semper tyrannis!’ and escaped in the rear of the theatre. 
Immediately upon the discharge, the President fell to the ground 
insensible, and continued in that state until twenty minutes past 
seven o'clock this morning, when he breathed bis last. About the 
same time the murder was being committed at the theatre another 
assassin presented himeelf at the door of Mr. Seward’s residence, 
os admission by representing that he had a prescription from 

r. Seward’s physician which he was directed to see administered, 
and hurried up to the third etory chamber, where Mr. Seward was 
lying. He here discovered Mr. Frederick Seward, struck him over 
} i, inflicting several wounds, and fracturing the skull in 
two places, inflicting, it is feared, mortal wounds. He then rushed 
into the room where Mr. Seward was in bed, attended by a young 
daughter and a male nurre. The male attendant was stabbed 
through the lungs, and it is believed will die, The aseassin then 
struck Mr. Seward with a knife or dagger twice in the throat and 
twice in the face, inflicting terrible wounds. By this time Major 
Seward, eldest son of the Secretary, and another attendant reached 
the room and rushed to the rescue of the Secretary ; they were also 
wounded in the conflict, and the assassin esca No artery or 
important blood-veasel was severed by any of the wounds inflicted 
upon him, but he was for # long time insevsible from the loss of 
blood. Some hope of his possible recovery is entertained. Imme- 
pong | y the death of the President notice was given 
to Vice-President Johnson, who happened to be the 
city and upon whom the office of President now devolves, He 
will take the office and assume the functions of President to-day. 
The murderer of the President has been discovered, and evidence 
obtained that these horrible crimes were committed in execution of 
aconspiracy deliberately planned and eet on foot by rebels under 

tence of avenging the South and aiding the rebel cause; but it 

is hoped that the immediate perpetrators will be caught. The feel- 
ing occasioned by these atrocious crimes is so t, endden, and 
overwhelming that I cannot at present do more than communicate 
them to you. At the earliest moment yesterday the late President 
called a Cabinet penian, at which General Grant was present. 
was more cheerful and happy than I had ever seen 
him, rejoiced at the near prospect of firm and durable 
peace at home and abroad, manifested in a marked degree the 
kindness and humanity of his disposition and the tender 
and forgiving spirit that so eminently distinguished him. Public 
notice had been given that he and General Grant would be present 
at the theatre, and the opportunity of adding the Lientenant-General 
to the number of victims to be murdered was no doubt seized for the 
fitting occasion of executing the plans that appear to have been in 
preparation for some weeks, but General Grant was compelled to be 
absent, and thus escaped the designs upon him. It is needless for 
me to say anything in regard to the influence which this atrocious 
murder of the President may exercise upon the affairs of this 
country ; but I will only add that, horrible as are the atrocities that 
yh 
ly in any degree to impair the public spirit or post; the com- 
plete and final overthrow of the rebellion, In Profound grief for 
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the events which it has become my duty to communicate to you, [ 
have the honour to be ’ 
“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“Epwin M. Stanton,” 


Mr. Stanton subsequently telegraphed as follows :—“ Mr. Seward’s 
throat is not cut, but his face is gashed. He saved himself by 
throwing himself out of bed. The surgeons report his condition 
unchanged, and that he is doing well. Mr. Frederick Seward's 
condition is critical. The assassins have not yet been apprehended,” 

It had been ascertained with reasonable certainty that two 
assassins were engaged in the horrible crime—Wilkes Booth being 
the one who shot the President, the name of his comp.nion being 
unknown. His description, however, is so clea. that he can hardly 
escape ee From a letter found in Booth’s trunk i: 
appears that the murder was planned before the 4th of Maren, but 
fell through then because the accomplice backed out until Richmond 
could be heard from. Booth and his accomplice were at a livery 
stables at six p.m., and left their horses about ten p.m., or short y 
before that hour. It would seem they had for several days 
been seeking their opportunity, but, from some unknown reasun 
the deed was not carried out until the night of the I4h inst, 
Wilkes Booth, the supposed assassin of Presiden’ Lincoln, is the 
brother of Edwin Booth, an actor, and is said to be known as a rabid 
Secessionist. According to one report, he had been arreste., but tiris 
is contradicted, Mr. Frederick Seward was in acritical state. Booth 
is supposed to be the son of a certain Junius Brutus Booth, who was 
at one time an actor at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, ran a very 
extraordinary career, and had ultimately to fly to Awerica, in con- 
sequence of committing a violent assault upon a brother actor. He 
was distinguished by alternate fits of despondency and exuberant 
gaiety ; was always of a violent temper, which led him to commit 
an assault, in America, upon Wallack. In fact, he exhibited strong 
indications of insanity ; and it is probable that his son is also mad, 

The telegrams state that the assassination of Mr. Lincoln occurred 
so suddenly, and so little time had elapsed since the event, that ti 
was impossible to judge of the effect upon the public mind or upon 
commercial affairs. A general feeling of horror pervaded the com- 
munity. The whole of New York was draped in black, and there 
was general mouraing throughout the country. 

Vice-President Johnson was sworn in as President by Chicf 
Justice Chase at eleven o'clock on the morning of the 15th, 
Secretary M-‘Culloch, Attorney-General Speed, and others were 
present. Johnson said, “The duties are at present mine. I shail 
perform them. The consequences are with God. Gentlemen, [ 
shall lean upon you. I feel I shall need your support. I am 
deeply impressed with the solemnity of the occasion and the 
responsibility of the duties of the office I am assuming.” Johnson 
ap remarkably well, and his manner created a very favour- 
able impression. Mr. William Hunter had been appointed Acting 
Secretary of State during Mr. Seward’s illness, President Johnson 
had announced that he would make no changes in the Cabinet, 


SURRENDER OF GENERAL LEE. 


General Lee surrendered the army of Northern Virginia to General 
Grant on the 9thinst. The following is the correspoudence between 
the two Generals settling the terms :— 


General Grant to Generai Lee. April 7. 
General,—The result of the last week must convince you of the hopelese- 
nees of further resistance on the part of the asimy of Northern Virginia in 
this struggle. I feel that it is so, and regard it as my duty to shift from 
myself the responsibility of any further ettusion of blood by asking of you 
the surrender of that portion of the Confederate States army known as the 

army of Northern Virginia. 
U. 8. GRANT, Lieutenant-General Commanding 
the Armies of the United States. 


General Lee to General Grant. April 7. 
General,—I have received your note of thisdate. Though not entirely of 
the opinion you express of the hopelessness of further resistance on the part 
of the army of Northern Virginia, I reciprocate your desire to avoid useless 
effusion of blood ; and therefore, before considering your proposition, ask 

the terms you will offer on condition of its surrender. 

R. E, Leg, General. 

General Grant to General Lee. April 8. 
General,—Your note of last evening, in reply to mine of same date, asking 
the conditions on which I will accept the surrender of the army of Northern 
Virginia, is just received. In reply, I would say that, peace being my first 
desire, there is but one condition that I must insist upon—viz., that the men 
surrendering shail be disqualified from taking up arms against the Govern- 
ment of the United States until properly exchanged. I will meet you, or 
designate officers to meet any officers you may name, for the same purpose at 


any point agreeable to you for the purpose of arranging definitely the terms 
on which the surrender of the army of Northern Virginia will pe restived, 
U.S. GRANT. 
General Lee to General Grant. April 8, 


General,—I received at a late hour your note of to-day, in answer to mine 
of yesterday. I did not intend to propose the surrender of the army of 
Northern Virginia, but to ask the terms of your proposition. To be frank, 
I do not think the emergency has arisen to cai! for the surrender; but, as the 
restoration of peacs should bs the sole object of sll, I desire to know whether 
your proposal would tend to that, and I cannot, therefore, meet you with a 
view to suriender the army of Northern Virginia ; but, as far as your pro- 
position may affect the Confederate States forces under my command and lead 
to the restoration of peace, I should be pleased to meet you at ten a.m. to- 
morrow on the old stage-road to Richmond, between the picket line of the 
two armies, R. E. Lee. 
General Grant to General Lee. April 9. 

General,—Your note of yesterday is received. As I have no authority to 
treat on the subject of peace, the meeting proposed for ten a.m. to-day could 
lead to no good. I will state, however, General, that I am really anxious 
for peace with yourself, and the whole North entertain the same feeling. 
‘The terms upon which peace can be had are well understood. By the South 
laying down their arms they will hasten that most desirable event, save 
thousands of human lives and hundreds of miliions of property not yet 
destroyed. Sincerely hoping that all our difficulties may be settled without 
the loss of another life, I subscribe myself, U.S. GRANT. 

General Lee to General Grant. April 9. 

General,—I received your note this morning on the picket line, whither I 
had come to meet you, and ascertain definitely what terms were embraced in 
jour proposition of yesterday with reference to the surrender of this army. 
I now request an interview, in accordance with the offer contained in your 
letter of yesterday for that purpose. R. B. LEE. 

General Grant to General Lee. April 9. 

General R, E. Lee, Commanding Confederate States Armies,—You-. note of 
this day is but thia moment, 11.50 a.m., received, in consequence of my 
having passed from the Richmond and Lynchburg road to the Farmville and 
Lynchburg road, and am at this writing about four miles off Watter's 
Church, and will push forward to the front for the purpose of meeting you. 
Notice sent to me cn the road where you wish the interview to take place 
will meet me, U. 8. GRANT. 

The Terms. , 


hanged, and 
pane fn 


allowed to return to their homes, not to be disturbed by United Stat 
authority 60 long aa they observe their parole and the lowe in fevce ro ws 


they may reside, U. & ; 
General Lee to General Grant. sie seni 


Secietary Stanton has ordered a salute of 200 guns to be fired 
from every arsenal, fort, and military head-quarters in the United 
States in celebration of the event. 

Ay army surrendered by General Lee numbered about 25,000 
GENERAL LEB'S POSITION. 

The New York correspondent of the Standard thus describes 

General Lee's position previous to the surrender of his army :— 
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General Lee, we have his word for it, could have continued the fight fora 
considerable time ; and there is a bare possibility that he might have saved 
a respectable portion of his army. But it was only a bare possibility. 
‘After much hard fighting, and sacrificing his rearguard in the en- 
deavour, he succeeded in cleaving Grant’s northern flank and placing 
himself on the Lynch»urg-road. But by so doing he encountered a 
new peril, which neither the dictates of humanity nor the promptings of 
military prudence would permit him to attack. On the north, Hancock, 
with 25,000 men, was hastening down the Shenandoah, Meade and Ord, with 
the army of the Potomac and a portion of the army of the James, were 
between him and the Carolinas. From the west, Thomas and Stoneman, 
with an enormous force of cavalry and infantry, were pushing on towards 
Lynchburg over the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad. In the east was Grant, 
with an army double that of his own in number. These armies were con- 
stantly converging upon the little, shattered band that had fought ten successive 
days with overwhelming numbers of adversaries; that had lost a dozen of 
its best generals; that had abandoned nearly all its artillery and stores. 
The remnants of Lee's army were in an impoverished country ; they had 
soarcely @ Gay's rations left; the men were disheartened; they had 
evacuated the capital of their country; they had been incessantly 
h They could, perhaps, have reached 
Lynchburg ; 
might have resisted 
a question of time. 


obeyed his commands, whatever they might have been; but his humanity 
would not permit him to devote his gailant companions, his trusted 
negotiations wit 


and su a 
FEELING IN THE NORTH.—GENERAL BUTLER’S SPEECH, 

On the reception of the news of Lee’s surrender, great satiafaction 
was expreased in New York, Washington, and other places. Moat 
people seemed disposed to aes a policy of conciliation and 
mercy towards the vanquished South, and the prospect of peace was 
hailed with the most lively satisfaction. Mr, Davis was the _ n 
against whom rancorous feeling seemed to be entertain yy re- 
spectable people generally, although General Butler had made 
himself conspicuous as the advocate of a rigorous policy. Inaspeech 
delivered on the occasion he said :— 

New vital and controlling questions, to be settled in the immediate future, 
arise and mingle perforce with our joy. There are four classes of men in the 
rebellious States. What shall be done with them? What shall be done with 
the men educated in the Military Academy at the public expense, sworn to 
protect our flag—obtaining livelihood, honour, and promotion under it— 
the children of the nation, who, without justification, excuse, or palliation 
even, betrayed their country, forfeited their honour, struck down their flag, 
used the very knowledge obtained at the nation’s school to break down the 
Government which nurtured them and the nation which honoured them, and 
have now ceased an unholy strife, which has cost millions of money and 
hundreds of thousands of lives, because they have been beaten, conquered, and 
subdued by the valour of our soldiers, whose comrades they have starved 
in loathsome prisons? (Cheers, and cries of ‘Hang every one of them! 
Hang them! Give them the rope!”) In the future the danger to our 
Hberties can come only from the ambition of those in the army who m 
conspire again against the life of the nation. Shall we not by example teac! 
every officer who deserts his flag that he shall suffer the same penalty for 
desertion which the Government and the law has enforced upon so many of 
our soldiers for the same crime? What shall be done with those whom the 
people, North and South, once delighted to honour, who, with the oath of 
God upon their lips but treason in their souls, sat in yonder Capitol, in the 
seats of lawgivers, day by day, and plotted how to destroy their country— 
even while, in the name of the Constitution, they claim to sacrifice at the 
altar of her most cherished liberties ? Shall they ever again have the power, 
or place, or vote to destroy their country ? (‘‘ No, no; never,never!") Shall 
they ever again be allowed to have the loved, and honoured, and glorious 
privileges—now made sacred by the blood of hero patriots shed to save them 
from acts of such men—thatof American citizens? .(“‘No,never! Traitors, 
hang them!") Then we are agreed: condign punishment to the military 
traitor who deserts his flag for rebellion ; disfranchisement and eafe keeping 
for the civilian using his perjured place to betray his country; the right 
hand of fellowship for the misguided and deceived victims of the rebellion ; 
and equal rights for the black man under the law. 

GENERAL NEWS, 

rts of General Lee’s movements are contradictory ; one states 
that he has gone to consult with General Johnston; another that 
he is en route for Weldon, North Carolina; while a third declares 
that he is adjusting his affairs at Richmond, pugentny to an 
immediate departure with his family for Europe. New York 
Tribune's correspondent with the Potomsc army writes that the 
army of Northern Virginia, at the time negotiations for its sur- 
render were pending, was estimated to number upwards of 30,000 
men, but that the prisoners actually on parole will not exceed 8000 ; 
the remainder, he states, on the authority of Confederates, upon 
learning that their surrender was meditated, immediately left the 
ranks, most of them with the determination to join General 
Johnston in North Carolina. 

The leading citizens of Richmond and many members of the 
Confederate Legislature of Virginia, on the 1ith, with the con- 
currence of General Weitzel, summoned a meeting to consider what 
steps could be taken to restore to the State, Upon the pro- 
ject being made known to Mr, } severing he ibited the meeting 
and removed General Weitzel from command, 

General Sherman moved in three columns from Goldsborough 
on the om inst. Johnston —— Raleigh and mores west of 
the town, leaving it in possession of Hampton’scavalry. Johnaton 
is reported to have gone to Greensborough, 

Mobile papers of the 4th inst, report the capture of Selma, 
Alabama, with twenty-three guns, and a large amount hg ms oa 
The Federals opened a furious fire on the defences of Mobile on 
the 4th, exploding a magazine in Spanish Fort. The amount of 
damage done is unknown. Thesiege continues, Two tin-clad gun- 
boats have been destroyed by sapere ; 

President Davis issued a proelamation, dated Danville, April 6, 
announcing his purpose to continue the war and never submit to 
the abandonment of one State of the Confederacy, The proclama- 
tion was issued some days before Lee's surrender. 

Lynchburg, so om | the objective point of Federal armies, had sur- 
rendered to a Federal scouting party. General Wilson was 
to have taken Forrest, Roddy, and their commands prisoners in 
Alabams. General Palmer was receiving the submission of Con- 
federate guerillas in Kentucky. 

Two important notices had been issued by President Lincoln. By 
one he closes all the Southern ports, save Key West, for trade. By 
the other he requires that foreign nations shall now treat Federal 
ships of war as if no war existed. In other words, he asks that 
Se ee the Confederates as belligerents should be with- 

wn. 


THE PASSAGE OVER MONT CENIS. 

WE have already given some account of the progress of the 
tunnelling of Mont Cenis, and the success which has lately attended 
the scheme for abolishing the barrier between France and Italy. 
For four or five months in the year Italy has been virtually cut off 
from direct land communication with the rest of Europe; but it 
will be so no longer when the Cottonian Alp is pierced through. 

Until this is effected, however, it was believed that the 
of the mountain would have to be made by the old road and ¢ 
system which is represented in our Engraving, but during the Jast 
few weeks it has been determined that this shall be altogether 
superseded by a temporary railway over the mountain, which will, 
it is believed, reduce the time of the journey to four hours. The 
plan, in fact, has been for some time in course of realisation under 
the auspices of some leading engineers and contractors, with the 
concurrence of the French and Italian Governments, for making the 
yesal road over the mountain practicable for a system of hydraulic 
railway. 

The journey by the present route over Mont Cenis may be said 
to commence at Saint-Michele-de-Maurienne, at which place the 
Franco-Italian Railway now terminates, and where the diligence, 
which for a brief space holds its own, is shortly to be superseded 
and to be added to that curious collection of defunct conveyances 
of which the sedan chair is another striking example. There it is, 
however, complete in all its compartments, from the aristocratic 
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coupé to tke close and stuffy interior, where the middle-class t™@- 
veliers choke and jolt in mutual misery; and the rotonde, whe'® 
nurses chatter and chirrup in concert with their fractious charg® 
The wonderful combination of cheapness, combined with the nastines® 
with which cheapness is generally associated, is as unchanged 
as are the postilion or the conductor—individuals who are obviously 
immortal, or, at all events, have retained their individuality ever 
since the time when all France was furrowed by the wheels of those 
carriages which bore the names of Caillard and Laffitte. It is to 
their care that the traveller must consign himself before he can tra- 
verse the seventy kilometers which separate him from Suze, where 
he will exchange for the railway to Turin. 

To perform this journey there are, ever since the advent of rail- 
ways, which bring so large an influx of ngers, forty diligences, 
thirty passenger-sledges, and thirty first-class carriages, called 
“extra posts,” for those who wish to cross at a time to suit their 
own private convenience. In addition to these, all of which carry 
some baggage, there are provided six immense fourgons, sixty 
slowly- sledges, and 115 two-wheeled carrioles, for the trans- 
port of heavy luggage. For the entire service 800 horses or mules 
and 200 men are emp in order to accomplish one of the most 
difficult carriage journeys in Europe. 

The etart of the diligence is an event of no little importance— 
the packing of the } the harnessing of the six or even eight 
horsea, the ment of the passengers, being an arduous 
undertaking ; "5 


when once the ponderous conve be 
roll there ttl 


li to be done camps to Teen io tie 
driver and to keep your bones together 
end of the first stage at Fresnaye, 
where the road passes through a narrow gorge, or 
with a stream running at the bottom. Still 
further on one comes to Modane, a considerably more lively 
= than any of the other stations; and at a little distance from 
ere, on the right, may be seen the establishments for the present 
tunnellin; ions on the French side—a complete town, with 
engines for monuments and mechanical trophies for public build- 
in Here the valley extends to a greater breadth, and the torrent 
rolls at a very great depth ; and the cascade of St. Benoit, frozen in 
its escape from the rock, pre the traveller for the region of that 
wintry landscape still lying before him as he starts from the little 
chap which, according to the local tradition, marks the place 
where Charles the Bald was assassinated. The second relay is at 
Verley, a place where a few houses only are seen, but where a 
church, plain enough in external architecture 
but go us with internal decoration, is indica- 
tive of the approach to Italy; beyond this the 
of the valley is almost closed by the bas- 

tions and military works of the fortress of illom, 
of which all the means of defence are directed 
towards France; althongh, in its present condi- 
tion, it is doubtful whether the place would be of 
much use in case of aggression, and the soldiers of 
the garrison, unless they are contented with the 
extended pros; must have a very weary and 
monotonous life, shut up within the rugged walls, 
T on, with its one interminable street, 
leads toa steep road, from which the view extends 
over a magnificent pine forest ; but the accelera- 
tion of pace gives the traveller enough to do to 
hold on that he may not be jerked sgainst his 
companions. During the recent snowstorms it 
became neces: to send men to clear the roads 
all the way from San Michele, and many of the 
travellers who had made but a rough and cold 


journey were glad to see the clock-tower of Lans- >= 


le-Bourg, where they would at least pass a night 
of rest before continuing the journey by means 
of the sledge, and covered with all the furs and 
a ge which they could hope to kesp out 

e cold. 

It is, indeed, at Lans-le-Bourg that the real 
ascent of the mountain may be said to com- 
mence; and the diligence, with all its heavy 
ear a Ee wheels and high im- 
perial—is exchan ‘or the low sledge running 
on skates, Hitherto, the journey, although 
often on steep roads, was of an ordinary cha- 
racter, and, after a good deal of difficulty in 


gettin up a hill, there would be a space of 
smooth plateau where the horses could be 
w to a fair pace. Now, however, the 


real secent begins, and the fourteen kilometers 
which separate the travellers from the summit 
must be performed in sledges drawn by mules har- 
nessed to the front of the vehicle by a broad 
yoke. The long Gle of mules and horses once on 
the move, the ges go easily over the frozen 
snow, and the ides away in the mist, 
throngh which they see the vague outlines of fir- 
trees and the bare boughs of the yas larches, 
the ordinary barriers of the road having been 
buried in the heavy fall of snow. 

At angle of the great zigzag road which 
has been formed for this upward voyage is raised 
a house of refuge, intended to serve as a shelter 
for travellers who have come to grief as well as a 
lodging for some of the numerous road-clearers pues tps durin; 
the winter months, who are expected to be able to furnish food an 
drink to those who require refreshment. Here and there, too, stand 
pyramids of stones, surmounted with tall masts, which serve as land- 
marks for those who are in danger of missing their way when the 
storms are out upon this mountain road. 

In approaching the summit the fog and mist often disappear as 
by enchantment, and are replaced by a rosy light which, shining on 

e glittering snow, announces the end of the bad weather ; then the 
sun bursts out like a globe of fire above the surrounding sum- 
mits, and the halt of the iong line of mules and horses denote the 
arrival of the voyageurs at the highest point of their journey. Then 
comes the most exciting part of the affair; the mules are unhar- 
nessed, and, with only a single horse between the shaft of each 
vehicle, the descent is made with a rapidity which serves, in some 
sort, to restore the ci of the . 

In the eammer season the views of the depression of the mountain 
and the beautiful lake of Mont Cenis are peculiarly charming; but 
in the winter passage the whole country, as well as the lake itself, 
lies under # mantle of snow, relieved only by dark projections o: 
rock here and there. In the descent the sledges the Hospice 
of Mont Cenis, which consists of along line of buildings, having a 
chapel in the centre. This place, having been originally intended to 
serve a a military fortress, has on the Italian side a castellated wall; 
but its present use is of a more pacific character, since it is partly 
devoted to the stables of the Messageries Imperiales, by which we 
have been travelling, and ly to the accommodation of those 
ecclesiastics whose duty it is to receive and shelter any unfortunate 
wayfarers who may 
across the mountain. 

There is sufficient indication that we are now on the Italian side 
in the legend written on tue walls, “Reggia casa di ricovero,” and in 
the extreme deelivity of the slopes towards the plains of Piedmont. 
After having paseed h Grande Croix, a hamlet Sarees 
only of a few houses, the jo is resumed by the “ Md 
those primitive roads which are stili an evidence of the ge and 
labour by which the passage of the mountain was rendered possible 
to ordinary travellers, Seven or eight of these long straight cause- 
ways meet at points whence, by an abrupt angle, the ascent or 
—— be continued. These roads are protected on their pre- 

not dhe aeagred unneceesary when it is considered at what a 
pace the go over the frozen ground, a speed which it is 
gometimes necessary to check by drawing behind them o emaller 
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over the valley 
the ancient Kings of Piedmont, situated on a steep hill. 
the pretty village of Giaglione, the rock may be just distinguishe: 
on which stands the old fort of Brunetta, and the travellers enter 
Suze leaving on their right an antique triumphal arch, which it may 
be hoped will be preserved during all those alterations which are to 
make a memory of the past of the journey over Mont Cenis. 


LIFE-BELTS FOR SHIPWRECKED SAILORS. 

THE committee of the Royal National Life-boat Institution have 
for several years been painfully impressed by the fact that, notwith- 
standing all the efforts made to rescue shipwrecked seamen, by 
means of the numerous life-boats and rocket and mortar establish- 
ments which now happily surround our coasts, there are yet large 
numbers of sailors, amounting to several hundreds annually, who 
miserably perish on our shores, 

After a full consideration of the subject, and taking for their data 
the results of accidents to life-boats the crews of which have been 
provided with efficient life-belts, and of others which have not been 
80, the committee have come to the conclusion that a large number 
of the unfortunate men who are thus every year lost to their frienda 
and their country might be saved if they were invariably supplied 
with really efficient life-belts, 

With a view to bring about so desirable an end the committee 
of the National Life-boat Institution have, in the first place, caused 
to be prepared, under the superintendence of their inspector of life- 
boats, Captain J. R. Ward, R.N., an efficient cork life-belt, of so 
simple and inexpensive a character that its costliness, at all events, 
should be no barrier to its universal supply to our merchant seamen, 
Secondiy—‘They have decided to make an appeal to the owners of 
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LIFE BELT AS WORN, FROXT AND BACK VIEW, 


coasting trade, on behalf of the seamen who work their craft, and 
whose lives are risked in their service, and to implore them to pro- 
vide their servants with this he pe means of safety. Thirdly— 
The committee have determined to undertake, at least for a time, 
the supply of lifebelts of the a above referred to, at cost 
price, with a view to bring about their general use on board our 
merchant-shi This cork life-belt of the institution is confined 
sufficiently close and secure round the body without so pressing 
over the chest and ribs as to materially affect the free action of 
the lungs or impeding the muscular movement of the chest and 
arms, and thereby diminishing the — of endurance of fatigue. 

It is proposed to supply these belts, in chests, containing the 
— renew | for ~ size of vessel, oe the custom-houses 
and shipping-offices at the cipal ports, and to which sample 
chests will le at pty ant he cost of each belt will oa, 
and the average cost of the cheat to contain them will be 10s, 

A popular writer lately commenced a tale by asking the question, 
“Ts a man’s life worth 10s, 6d.?” In now appealing to the owners 
of ships and employers of seamen, the committee would ask the 
question, “ Is a man’s life worth 4s.?” There can, of course, be but 
one reply to such a question. 

Lest any shipowner should, without reference to amount of cost, 
think that it is not his duty to + ad his men with such a means 
of safety, it is suggested that, whilst he should proviie, in the first 


| instance, the chest of belts as a part of the ship’s furniture, he should 


aim their hospitality during the journey | 


require his master and crew to pay 64, each annually, or Id. each on 
short voyages, in consideration of being thus provided fer, which 
amount would be a good interest on the sum thus invested ; and it is 
thought that it would rarely happen that men would decline to in- 
sure their lives at so trifling a cost. 

It had, at first, occurred to the committee that the Life-boat 


‘ Institution might undertake the gratuitous supply of life-belts to - 


great granite posts bearing beams of timber, a pro- | 


the crews of merchant-vessels; but, on further consideration, the 
magnitude of the undertaking appeared so great as to be likely to 
interfere with the present ample sphere of its operations on the 
coasts of the United Kingdom. It is hoped, however, that those 
immediately interested in the movement—namely, the owners of 
ships and fishing-vessels, and the crews themselves—wiil so readily 
undertake its direction that there will be no need for the more direct 
action of the society. 

We may add that applications for chests of belts ma: . 
warded to the secretary of the National Life-boat Inotiution Sohn. 
street, Adelphi, London; and to the collectors of customs and 
shipping: mastere at the different ports of the United Kingdom 
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INNER LIFE OF A PUBLIC OFFICE. 

‘Tnx official report laid before Parliament on 
the Patent Office gives a curious view of the 
way in which the business of an im rtant 
public department may even in these days be 
conducted. Suppose it the close of a busy 
morning, when, perhaps, at the Patent Office 
£400 may have been received, chiefly in prepay- 
ment for stamps to be obtained for patents. 
Mr. Edmunds, the clerk, is not in attendance ; he 
has engaged one Mr. Thomas Ruscoe as his 
clerk or deputy. Mr. Ruscoe, it may be pre- 
sumed, will carry the day’s receipts to one of the 
great banks in the neighbourhood. Nothing of 
the sort; he takes the money over to the law 
stationers who do all the work of the Patent 
Office. His uncle is one of the partners in that 
business, and the money will be entered by him in 
an account he keeps, headed “Tom’s account.” 
This was the course of business at the Patent 
Office, As stamps for patents were required from 
time to time, the uncle, the law stationer, obtained 
them, and paid himself a “Tom’s 
account.” So, also, for Mr. Edmunds’s share of 
the discount allowed at the Stamp Office on large 
urchases of stamps—a profit orsaving which be- 
ere to the Government, but which, in fact, 
without the knowledge of the Commissioners of 
Patents, was divided in certain proportions be- 
tween Mr. Edmunds and his clerk —the law 
stationer would give Mr. Edmunds’s checks, de- 
bited to “Tom's account,” £813 one year, £306 
another, and so on. How Mr. “Tom” got his 
share of the discount paid to him not being so 
clear, the Commiamissioners appointed to investi- 
gate the affair set about attempting to trace it, 
and stumbled upon the discovery that he did not 
always pay over to his uncle the full sum received 
over the counterintheday. Sometimes £5 would 
be kept back, sometimes £10, and sometimes more 
considerable sums. He did his work diligently, 
and in the earlier part of his career was wretch- 
edly paid. He was Mr. Edmunds’s clerk, and it 
wa3 an object to find some means (before he 
got an official salary) of paying him out of the 
public purse. The following statement in the 
official report is rich :— é 

The Stamp Act of 1849 took away a material 
source of Mr, Ruscoe’s emolument, and he has 
informed us that Mr. Edmunds authorised him to 
deduct annually out of the money payable to the 
Exchequer on account of fees such sums as 
would be an equivalent for the annual amount 
which he lost by this abolition of discounts. And 
Mr. Ruscoe alleged that Mr. Edmunds justified 
himself in giving such an authority on the 
ground that, as the Government had silowed so 
absurb an Act to pass, and had therefore them- 
selves obtained the discounts on the stamps, it 
was only proper that an equivalent should be 
taken out of the fees payable to the Exchequer ; 
and for this Fig so r. Ruscoe informed us that 
Mr, Edmunds gave him authority to take from 
the public receipts and appropriate to his private 
use a sum varying from about £40 to £45 every 

ear,” 

: Another expedient was resorted to. There 
was a fee payable to the Consolidated Fund 
upon every patent and other instrument pre- 
pared in the Patent Office and upon every skin of parchment used 
for it; and from the beginning of 1815 12s. 10d, was taken by Mr, 
Ruscoe from this fee per skin, The Commissioners state that they 
have inquired for the authority for this abstraction, but have not 
been furnished with any. Mr, Ruscoe stated to the Commissioners, 
in the presence, and with the apparent assent of, Mr, Edmunds, 
that the deduction was made with the sanction of the latter. The 
abstraction of this sum from the fees payable into the Exchequer 
went to the extent, in all, of £3033, ut it is hardly necessary to 
grope about for “ authority” or excuse when we find Mr, Edmunds, 
in his letter to the Lord Chancellor on the charges made, writing as 
follows. Referring to his having drawn large sums from his 
“ Patent-office account” at Coutts’s, and applied them to his private 
use, Mr. Edmunds says :— 

“I might add that there are few trustees, whether acting as 
bankers, solicitors, or simple trustees ([ am sure your Lordship’s 
experience will bear me out in this), who have not ccculenally, 
with perfect innocence, and while perfectly solvent, made transfers 
from their trost account to their private account,” 

The two Queen's Counsel, Mr. Hindmarch and Mr. Greenwood 
who were instructed by the Lord Chancellor and the Commissioners 
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MARQUIS DE LAVALETTE, THE NBW FRENCH MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. 


of Patents to inquire into the whole matter, say in their report 
from which the foregoing statements are taken, that they are not 
in a position to state precisely how much of the money withheld 
from the Exchequer was taken by Mr, Edmunds, and how much by 
Mr. Ruscoe; but vastly the larger sum has been taken by Mr. 
Edmunds, and they are satisfied that he is responsible for £17,490, 
withheld from the public purse in the course of the last twenty years; 
£7872 he refunded in September last, leaving a deficiency of Zoeis. 
Mr. Edmunds denies this; but he has refused to attend the later 
meetings of the commissioners, alleging that they are prejudiced. 
The way in which he speaks of the affair in his letters of defence 
to the Lord Chancellor is remarkable. He says he always locked 
forward to an investigation of his official receipts and payments on 
his resignation, and to the discharge of what might appear to be 
“coming from him,” and that his “omissions” must inevitably 
have been discovered, if not previously made good, on the first 
payment of fees by his successor; but that he never in any one year 
‘borrowei” more than £400. At the close of his last letter he 
states that a large part of the deficiency is to be placed to the account 
of losses readily to be understood, considering the voluminous 
character of the accounts of thirty-one years, and considering that 


“the accounts have never in any year been re. 
quired by or rendered to the Treasury, or have 
had the common advantage of an audit by the 
Commiasioners of Audit, or any other authority,” 
He is fighting the battle of the public, and show. 

ing the need of a strict audit, , 


THE MARQUIS DE LAVALETTE. 

WE publish this week a Portrait of his Excel- 
lency the Marquis de Lavalette, the French 
Minister of the Interior, who has just received 
his portfolio. The Marquis has been Ambassador 
at Constantinople and at Rome, and is regarded 
as one of the ablest statesmen, in France, of 
Liberal tendencies. An intimate friend of the 
late Duke de Morny, it is said that the policy 
and general public eanour of M. de Lavalette 
have been greatly regulated by the example of 
the late President of the Corps Législatif; and, 
although he may be considered a new man in the 
political world of Paris, his diplomatic expe- 
riences, and his not having been especially iden- 
tified with this or that party, are believed to be 
g0 many recommendations to the high office he 
has been called upon to fulfil, M.de Lavalette 
was born, at Semlis, on the 25th of November, 
1806 ; and, having entered the diplomatic gervice 
in the reign of Louis Philippe, was sent as 
Secretary of the Embassy to Stockholm in 1837 ; 
as Consul-General to Alexandria in 1841, and as 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Hesse-Cassel and 
Me | for the College of Bergerac (Dordogne) 
n . 

Having retired from office in 1848, he was 
nominated as Envoy Extraordinary to Constan- 
tinople in 1851, and was appointed Ambassador 
to the same place in the following year; a position 
the difficult duties of which he discharged until 
the time when, believing that his opinions with 

to the interminable disputes neat the oc- 
cupation of the holy places prevented him from 
exercising that influence which might lead to an 
amicable settlement of the question, he desired to 
be recalled to France, and was replaced, in 
February, 1853, by M. de la Cour. 

On the 23rd of June, in the same year, he was 
raised to the dignity of a Senator. He was, how- 
ever, again led upon to undertake delicate 
diplomatic negotiations in the East in May, 1860, 
after which he received the cross of the Legion of 
Honour ; and in the following year was nominated 
to the scarcely less difficult post of Ambassa‘or at 
Rome, where he remained until the assumption of 
- conduct of Foreign Affairs by M. Drouyn de 

uys. 
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THE LATE FLOODS IN AMERICA. 

Tue spring “ fresheta” in America have this 
ze caused an immense amount of damage. 

wing to the unprecedented fall of snow during 
the winter, the fresheta throughout the country 


have been greater than for a generation past, 
and have been very disastrous. The Hudson, 
the Mohawk, the Connecticut, the Susque- 


hanna, and all the great rivers were swolien 
with the flood to an almost incredible volume, 
which overflowed the land, and carried away 
houses, and destroyed factories, and even robbed 
graveyards of their quiet inhabitants. It is almost impossible to 
estimate in money the losses which have been sustained. 

The Susquehanna, in its sudden rise, tore away hundreds of miles 
of the Erie Railroad, swept off valuable railroad bridges, submerged 
a good portion of the city of Harrisburg, and carried away vaet 
— of lumber stored along its banks. Its tributaries—the 

hemung, Chenango, and Juniata, in Western New York 
and Pennsylvania—carried a like destruction in their path. 
Two thirds of Elmira, on the Chemung, were under water, 
and the furniture and people had to be removed in_ boats. 
The Genesee River rose at one time at the rate of a foot an 
hour, and the central and business portion of Rochester, on the 
west side of the river, was completely inundated. The Erie Canal 
overflowed, The flood swept through the streets. The following 
description is given by a Rochester journal :—“ At least nine tenths 
of the streets in the First Ward were under water, and many in the 
Second and other wards. On Main-street thousands stood looking 
over the flood upon Buffalo-street. And on Buffalo-street, west of 
Washington-street, a vast crowd stood looking eastward over a third 
of a mile of water, the eastern part of which was surging and boiling 
as if thrown up by some mighty engine below. On Exchange-street, 


THE RECENT FLOODS IN AMERICA: 
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he Clinton Hotel, ple were looking anxiously northward 
pare Rovere Fa wee a the depth of from 1 ft. to 4 ft. for 
haifa mile. On State-street a multitude gazed southward upon the 
sea extending to the heart of the city; and in many other streets 
similar scenes were presented. Small boats could be seen in nearly 


all the streets, and now and then teams were driven through some 
of them. Pcople were seeking places of safety, some removing 
oods, and others carrying food to their families, who were im- 


prisoned, as it were, by a boiling and surging stream.” 

The city of Rochester, where the scene depicted in our 
Engraving took place, is in the State of New York, and 
gtands on both sides of the Genesee River (here crossed by three 
bridges, on the Erie Canal), at the terminus of the Genesee 
Valley Canal, and on the Great Western Railway, It is seven 
miles south of Lake Ontario, ard 293 miles north-west of 
Albany, the State 
capital. It has a 
population of from 
40,000 to 50,000. 

The city has come 
into importance since 
1812, when it con- 
sisted of two wooden 
frame buildings, It 
has a number of 
educational insti'u- 
tions of considerable 
repute, several manu- 
factories, and a 
flourishing trade, the 
the superior water- 

ower at command 
Eaving given the 
place great advan. 
tages; and it is said 
that much of the 
mischief it lately 
suffered has been the 
result of encroach- 
mcn‘s in the course 
of the stream; and 
it was some time ago 
predicted that these 
encroachments would 
cause some such mis- 
fortune as that which 
has lately happened. 

The oil regions of 
Soe ae 

haps, e 
we than any other 
qusrter, Muacninery, 
ho ies. and immenre 
quantities of oil in 
store were utterly 
ewept away. Other 
portions of the 
country have also 
guffered severely, 
Onio, Western Vir- 
gnia, and other 
q ‘arters having been 
tie scene of devas- 
tation. The greater 
pirt of Wheeling, 
Western Virginia, 
was under water, a 
Were various other 
towns and cities, 


THE 
VOLUNTEER REVIEW 
AT BRIGHTON: 

Ir is admitted on 
all hands that the 
volunteer review at 
Brighton on Easter 
Monday was. by far 
the most successful 
gathering of the 
kind that has jet 
taken place. ‘Le 
number of volunteers 
o1 the ground wis 
greater, the weather 
was  unexception- 
able, and the ma- 
neuvres of the 
whole force were 
exceedingly well 
executed, both by 
the battalions indi- 
vidnally and by the 
brigades conjointly. 
The artillery was 
beautifully handled 
and served, and the 
cavairy of the Hon, 
Artillery Company 
might take ita place 
in any European 

It is most 
to find 
that, after four years’ 
trial, the volunteer 
movement has not 
only been sustained 
but has steadily pro- 
gressed. It is most 
creditable to the per- 
sons who formed the 
army which was 80 
much admired by all 
the spectators on 
Brighton Downs that 
it should be com- 
posed of men who, 
at their own expense, 
and out of pure Jove for soldiering, are clothed, equipped, and trans- 
ported for a review over a journey of in many cases more than a 
hundred miles, It is a subject of national congratulation to find 
that yearly the numbers of men engaged in the Easter review 
increase, for the numbers at the review are an indication of the 
numbers of the whole force, which is a multiple of the corps-d'armée 
engaged at Brighton. Professional critics, perhaps, might be able to 
point out a few faults, or rather deficiencies, the reparation of which 
willremove thoseslight failings, which, almost imperceptible to a non- 
professional eye, are painful to the military spectator. The order, 
discipline, and movements of suck corps as the London Scottish, the 
Inns of Court London Rifle Brigade, and London Irish, leave 
nothing to be desired. In some of the other corps, however, it was 
observed that proper attention had not been paid to the s‘zing of 
tLe men, that the order for uniformity of carrying the cloaks through- 
out battalions had been sadly neglected, and that in some cases the 
growth of hair was so great as to be a cause of inconvenience to its 
wearer during the ficld movements. These, however, are after all 
only trivial matters, and no way detract from the merits of a force 
which forms not only the nucleus, but the great preponderance, of 
the army of reserve of our country. 


“AN EASTER OFFERING.” 

Many of our readers may remember the painting from which our 
Engraving is taken as one of those homely subjects which excited so 
much attention from visitors to the gallery of the Great Exhibition. 

It is true that our “ Easter offerings” in London parishes are 
et made ucder the superintendence of the beadle and other 

hurch dignitaries who favour us with a call at this period of the 
year and appeal bluffly to our religious and charitable sentiments, 
not without a prodigious display of gold-lace, crimson waistcoat, 
and white neckcloth; but, at all events, offerings of this kind, 
which are good at all times, have a peculiar appropriateness during 
the great Christian festivals at Easter and Christmas tides, Both 
these seasons are observed throughout Europe by special ceremonies; 
and Easter especially is celebrated by observances, the origin of many 
of which is almost logt in antiquity, or by reason of that wonderful 
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“JHE EASTER OFFERING.”—(rromM A PICTURE BY BOSER ) 


discretion which led the early Fathers to substitute Christian for 
pagan rites during the observance of the people's festivals, so that 
ordinary amusements might become subservient to the requirements 
of religious duty. 

So obscure have many of these customs become, that even the 
eating of hot-cross buns on Good Friday (the most commonly cele- 
brated ann:versary in Europe) has been thought to be a remnant of 
the pagan ee of worshipping the queen of heaven with cakes; 
a custom which still obtains in China, and was found in old Mexico, 
and stil] more ancient Egypt, where the cakes were made with horned 
projections, as ® reminder ¢ f the sacred heifer, and were called bone, 
or sometimes bouns. Hot-cross buns survive, but no peculiar sanitary 
virtue is attached to the gratings from bread baked on the holy day 
any more than the cramp-rings once distributed by our sovereigns at 
Easter are believed to possess specific qualities for curing the disease 
from which they took their name, In some places there are still 
mystery plays, in which, with a strange grotesqueness which shocks 
strange visitors with a sense of awful profanity, but which is really 
intended as a semi-religious service, all the circumstances of the 
betrayal and persecution of our Saviour are acted by a chosen com- 
pany of performers, Until very recently, if it be not eo still, this 


ceremony was the great event of the year; and the numerous cha- 
racters included not only Herod and Pontius Pilate, but also Adam 
and Eve and some of the patriarchs, In Southern Italy, the day 
before Easter is celebrated by a procession of penitents, some of 
whom are masked and covered by a long robe, something like a Sav 
benito, and bearing on their heads crowns of thorns, On the dawn 
of Easter Day this penitential ceremony is succeeded by rejoicing, 
and the great holiday of the Church begins. 

It is at St. Peter’s, however, that Easter is observed with the most 
gorgeous ceremonies ; when from every cornice and carving of that 
vast dome jets of flame, starting from tapers—-themselves so far 
off as to be almost invisible—rise in ever-diminishing rings 
to the very summit; when the whole of that stupendous area is 
ablaze with myriads of lights; when the censers begin to swing 
their incense into the laden air; end the priests, clad in their 
gorgeous robes, salute 
the Pope, who, from 
his balcony, in the 
midst of acock- 
fans and the gold 
and flashing jewels 
of his state, bows to 
the glories cf the 
altar, and pronounces 
his benediction on 
the breathless, sway- 
ing crowd that fills 
the enormous space 
beneath. Then the 
organ peals forth 
the air grows still 
heavier with frank- 
incense, and the 
Easter Hymn, swell- 
ing into a_ great 
burst of melody, 
tells that the holi- 
diy of Rome bas 
begun. ‘ 

—f More simple and 
of a ruder cort were 
many of the old 
Cistoms, some of 
which still survive in 
this country, but 
they were often il- 
lustrative of that 
genial spirit and 
goodwill which pro- 
perly belong to such 
seasons. The dis- 
tribution of the 
“ pasche egg” is still 
observed in Lan- 
cashire and in some 
parts of Scotland, 
where, as in Italy, 
the eggs intended as 
presents are dyed 
of various colours. 
A less — cus- 
tom is that of lifting 
or heaving, a process 
which consists of two 


may 
chance to meet in 
the streets on Easter 
Monday. Then there 
was playing at ball 
in the churches for 
tansy cakes, and tle 
mutual presentation 
of such articles of 
pastry as were most 
esteemed in the 
various districts 
where the old cus- 
toms were preserved, 
In all these cases, 
however, the offer- 
ings to the clergy 
end to the poor ac- 
aompanied the Easter 
revels, and it may at 
least be hoped that 
this part of the pro- 
ceedings may con- 
tinue unaltered by 
the demands of civil- 
ization and refine- 
ment, In Germany 
both Eastertide and 
Christmas bring with 
them special fes- 
tivities of a quiet, 
domestic sort, in 
which the children 
bear the largest 
part, and it is at 
these seasons that 
he pleasant, child- 
like side of the 
German character is 
especially exhibited, 
The children’s songs, 
the children’s gifte, 
the marvellous pre- 
sents found at early 
mornings deposited 
in shoes and under 
pillows, the simple 
domestic _ festivity 
which is so charming 
an element in the 
German household, 
have their most pro- 
minent recognition at these periods; and grave men and women 
give themseives up for a time to a sort of second child hood, which 
is unspeakably pleasant and unaffected. 

In many of those dim, queer little churches in the streets of 
thriving towns, or perched on the hillsides of humdrum villages, 
the chubby little faces under prim white caps make the 
old praeen | oak doorways into frames for pleasant pic- 
tures, and great is the clatter of little feet, the plump 
legs belonging to which are clad in blue-knitted stockings, 
as the tiny faithaired maidens come out from morning service and 
go with their apple-cheeked brothers and sisters to drop their 
offering into the great box which they cin only reach on tiptoe. 
Of a very quiet, happy, enjoyable sort are the merry-makings 
that follow, in which everyone joins with the unanimity that 
approaches nearer to, at least, a temporary equality and fellow- 
ship than can be secured by more ostentatious and less primitive 
attempts to display a holiday spirit. 

To those who have been lucky enough to join in these simple 
Jeasures the picture we have reproduced will recall some of those 
ittle comparions for whore sake the mirth and charity of Easter- 

tide should be treated as institutions not lightly to be disregarded. 
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On Monday the House, refreshed by its Easter holidays, assembled 
again; and, when it had duly prayed and got its Speaker into the 
chair, its first duty was to swear in four: members—new or old 
revived—who were under the gallery below the bar, with their 
returns in their hands, waiting the call of Mr. Speaker to advance 
to the table, and, by taking the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, 
and abjuration, get themselves constituted fitting members of the 
Imperial Parliament. There were Mr. Potter, who has been elected 
as Mr. Cobden’s successor; Mr. Young, Scotland’s Solicitor-General, 
whom the electors of the Wigtown boroughs have chosen in place of 
Sir William Dunbar, who is translated, and has not suffered 
by translation, as everything is said to do except a Bishop; 
and Mr. Adam, who, having been elected a Lord of the Treasury, 
had to go down to Clackmannan to get the sanction of 
the Olackmannanites to his elevation, according to the statute in 
such case made and provided. Lords of the Treasury are appointed, 
or supposed to be appointed, by the Crown, and officials s0 ap- 
pointed vacate their seats in Parliament. Under Secretaries are 
appointed, or presumed to be appointed, by the heads of depart- 
men's, and not by the Crown, and therefore they, when chosen, 
do not vacate their seats. Really, Lords of the Treasury avd 
Under Secretaries are appointed by the Minister of the day, and the 
distinction is simply one of those curious fictions which abound 
in our Constitution. Lastly, there was Colonel Percy Herbert, who 
formerly was member for Ludlow, and now sits for South Shrop- 
shire, in place of Lord Newport, who is now Earl Bradford, 


A GOOD STROKE OF WORK QUICKLY DONE, 


The House of Commons began its regular work, and did a 
pretty stroke of business on the first night, finishing the Army 
and Navy Estimates in a few hours, to the great delight of 
Lord Hartington, Under Secretary for War, and Lord Clarence 
Paget, Secretary to the Lemony These two noble Lords looked 
quite radiant as they came out of the house with their rtfolios 
und boxes under their arms. And well they might, for their work 
is over for the Session. No more catechising, except some trifle 
or 20, at the beginning of the evenings; and no more badgering. 
They may snap their fingera at their tormentors now, They are 
off ‘the rack, and cannot be stretched upon it again this 
year, Debates may arise upon army matters and upon 
naval affairs; but these, if they should turn up, will 
not be in Committee, but when the House is sitting as a House, 
when no member can speak more than once ; and such debates are 
mere trifles, compared with discussions in Committee. It is the 
badgering in Committee which your official dreads, and this is 
certainly a fiery ordeal; and this the two aforesaid noble Lords 
have ed through and done with for this Session. Rumour says 
that Lord Clarence will have to go through it no more, He, it is 
whispered, will not show in the next Parliament as Secretary for 
the Admiralty, but will quietly take his pension, which he has duly 
earned, or will get laid up in ordinary in some quiet permanent 
official position, and smoke his Bee mt drink his grog, careless of 
mankind, not liable to be distur by political storms. This is 
what Rumour whispers; but she is, as we know, not trustworthy. 
She has a hundred tongues, and each tongue can lie. 


HOW iT WAS 80 EASILY DONE, 


It was cleverly arranged to have Supply down as the firet order 
of the day on Monday night, for on the first night after the holidays 
there are seldom many members present, and a thin House means, 
almost always, rapid progress of work. Moreover, it is observable 
that for the first day or two after the recess members are specially 
courteous and amiable, or, it may be, listless, indifferent, and dis- 
inclined to talk, On Monday the House was specially amiable or 
lazy. We were threatened before the recess with some very search- 
ing and severe criticism upon the reform in the War Office, and we 
confidently expected that whenever the vote for the expenres of 
of that department came on we should have an exciting 
debate. Sir John Pakington was evidently preparing, if not pre- 
pared, for war, General Peel openly announced that these reforms 
could not be suffered to pars without searching 
Sir Stafford Northcote was clearly loaded and primed. But on 
Monday night, when the vote was called, Sir John was not there ; 
and the gallant General and the late Treasu Secretary, though 
they spoke at length, were very mild—their gas had all evaporated— 
and in a couple of hours, or it might be three, the Under 
for War got his vote, And, as to Lord Clarence Paget, he slipped 
his three or four remaining votes through, and got the balance of 
his account with scarcely a remark. Indeed, there could not be 
muck talk, for there were only about a dozen members present 
whilst the Navy Estimates were on, Fortunate men! or perhaps 
we ought to say artful officials—clever tacticians, 

POWERLESS THUNDER, 

The Times has been thundering lately, Suo more antiquo, The 
thing which made the gods of Printing House-square so angry was 
acertain bill intituled Land Mortgages and Debentures Bill, intro- 
duced into the house by Lord Naas; and very loud was the thunder, 
and many thought that the bill would be sunk by the loud-sounding 
storm. But it was not. On the contrary, the measure, notwith- 
standing all the rattling overhead, serenely lided on its course, as 
if all were halcyon calm, passing its first and second stages, then to 
a Committee up stairs and back, and on Tuesday night sliding 
through the Committee of the whole House, undisturbed by a _ 
of opposition, six or eight members only being present the while. 
What, then? Has the thunder of Printing House-square lost its 

wer to scathe or scare? It would seem so, And why not? We 
are not barbarians and savages but philosophers now, and have 
long since learned that mere noisy thunder no power to hurt, 
The times are changed, reader. Paper fulminations, whether Peed 
come from Rome or Ludgate-hill, we treat as the idle wind, wh 
we regard not. Lord Naas, when he marched down the house with 
his bill under his arm, unscathed after all this noise, looked merry, 
we thought. 

THE BUDGET NIGHT. 

of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’'s Budget has 
analogous to the running for 
eye a crowd of people, 

it is, we have a vast 
get in, At six o'clock in 
eir hired representatives— 
holdera’ places—are at 


The openin 
become a notable annual exhibition, 
the Derby, and would be attended by as 
perhaps, if we had but room for them. 
crowd—ten times more than can poasibl 
the morning the holders of ordera, or 
substitutes paid five shillings to keep the the 
door of St, Stephen's Gallery ; and before the clock in the old abbey 
strikes nine there are more people ~~ in the said gallery than 
can be accommodated in the house, mibers, too, come down very 
early to secure their seats—some as nny thes two o'clock ; and from 
that time till the Speaker enters they keep watch and ward lest 
their places should be wrested from them. There was a time when 
a member could go down to the house carly in the day, 
place a card upon. a seat, and thus secure it; but 
now no member can take a seat in this way unless he be present 
during prayers; and, if he wish to secure a seat before prayers, he 
must go and sit in it. After prayers, on such a night as this, it is 
generally vain to look for a seat jw ; you may possibly find one 
in the galleries, but not on the floor. This year there was as largea 
gathering as ever. Every part of the house was crawmed, and many 
of the members had to stand during the whole of the time that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, in his wonderfully eloquent 
but circumlocutory style, leisurely unrolling his scroll. To a 
spectator standing below the bar the scene is a very curious 
one, Right in front is the and robed Speaker—a very 
awful-looking personage indeed; but nobody cares for him 
now, and he seems to care for nobody, but looks straight forward 
or up at the ceiling, apparently as impassive as the mace 
upon the table. Before him sit the three clerks, also gowned 
and wigged ; and very indifferent are they ; and, but that Sir Denis 
Le Marchant now and then twists his wig, they might be taken for 


mere ornaments, like the carved heraldic lions below the bar, On | 


the right are celebrated Ministers of the Crown—men famous, more 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


or leas, all over the world. And on the left is at least one man—to 
wit, Disraeli—who is worthy of notice, if we could afford to give it. 
But, in truth, we cannot a’ to give it now, Gladstone is the 
hero of the night, and on him all eyes are centred, and to his musical 
voice all ears are intently listening. But here we must stop. We 
have jnst given our readers again a glimpse of the House on a 
Budget night; and this week we can do no more, for the printer 
is waiting, and can wait no longer. 


Jmperial JParltament. 
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MONDAY, APRIL 4%, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE WAR OFFICE. 

The House of Commons met on Monday, after the recess, and went into 
Committee on the Army Estimates. 

a. the remaining vote (Vote 18) of £212,800 for the Administration of the 
rmy, 

General PEEL entered upon a detailed review of the organisation of the 
War Office, and of the reports of the Committee upon that department, ex- 
plaining his views as to the principles which id of 
the clerks, and expressing his dissent from some of the of the 
majority of the Committee, remarking that no system could, in his opinion, 
work well that was unpopular in the department. 

Sir 8, NORTHCOTE followed in a similar criticism of the reports, and 
especially of the substitution of branch promotion for office promotion in the 
department, suggesting that the evils which attended of system 
should recommend caution in introducing them. He u , as General 
Pel had done, attention to the case of the temporary clerks in the War 
Office, whose treatment, he ieeats, was hardly equitable. 

erney, 


After a few remarks by Sir H. 

The Marquis of HARTINGTON began by his regret that the 
reporte of Committee had been received with by the 
Office ; but this, he said, did not affect his as to the soundness of 

conclusions. After referring to the chief reasons which had led to the 
appointment of the Committee, stated ts 


their recommendations on the subject of promotion, observing that those 
recommendations were not made with a view to any saving ; the main 


which was the fact, this had been only a . con- 
clusion, he gave explanations upon various points mooted by General Peel 
and Sir 8. Northcote, justifying the course p towards the temporary 


clerks in the War Office, 
The vote was ultimately agreed to. 
NAVY ESTIMATES. 
The Committee then took the remaining Navy Estimates, when certain 
votes were agreed to, after a short discussion, ordered to be reported. 
The Report of the Committee of Supply was brought up and agreed to. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 2. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
GREENWICH BOSPITAL, 

Mr. CHILDERS moved for leave to bring in a bill to provide for the better 
government of Greenwich Hospital and the more beneficial application of 
the revenues thereof. He recapitulated the statements he had made last 
year ag to the intentions of the Government, and observed that, as the 
questions involved matters of detail concerning the department of the Trea- 
sury as well as that of the Admiralty, a joint Committee of members of both 
pes regen had been appointed, who had carefully considered the whole 
subject, and the bill he proposed to introduce was the result of their report. 
He then to develop in minute detail the new scheme of 


Lygon, Sir J. Hay, Lord C, Paget, and 
Admiral Walcott, leave was given to ns - ‘ 
CHARITABLE TRUSTS FEES BILL, 

Mr. HANKEY moved the second reading of the Charitable Trusts Fees Bill. 
He thought the nation should not bear charges which were a fair subject of 
a small taxation, so that the Commission should defray its own expenses, 
now amounting to £70,000, and which were increasing. 

Sir M. PETO moved to defer the second — six months. The 

a the House and the country, 
ry 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
eet Sir G. Bowyer, the Inns of Court Bill was read a second 
8. 


Alderman Salomons moved the second reading of the Metropolitan Toll 
see aes Ae which bridges in the metropolitan area are to be made 


Sir G. Grey thought the object of the bill a one, but took exception 
to the means by which it was to be obtained. city of London was rich 
enough to buy up the bridges within her limits without taxing her neigh- 
bours. He suggested that the bill should go to a Belect Committee. 

After some discussion, in which Mr, Locke, Mr. Ayrton, Mr, Liddell, and 
Mr. Jackson took part, the bill was read a second time and referred to a 


Select Committee. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 
Karl RUSSELL gave notice that on Monday next he would move a humble 
address to her Majesty, expressive of commiceration in the feelings she must 
experience in reference to the assassination of the President of the United 


States. — 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ane san sean a 2 & a LINCOLN, 

r G. GREY , in order to give joure an unity of expressin; 
en opinion on the assassination of the President of the Unived States, his 
noble friend Lord Palmerston, on Monday next, intended to move a humble 
address to her Majesty expressing its sorrow and indignation at the assaasi- 
nation of the President of the United States, and also for conveying its 
a the people of the United States under the 


sym 
jamenta! ity. 
THE BUDGET. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Ways and Means, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, who was received with much 
applause, said there was a great contrast between the opening and the close 
of the present Parliament. At the former period there had been bad har- 
vests, and clouds were overhanging Europe ; buat, although they had been 
dissipated here, they bad travelled westward, and burst there with terrific 
vehemence, The condition of this country was, however, eminently pros- 


A revenue iarger than ever bef either in 
Tee bees vained from taxation alone ; cal tapeniitens pavened 
than had ever before’ been known in time of This 


peace, 
had also enjoyed the distinction—although no Parliament 
ever reached its legai term—that this was the seventh time that 
it was called upon to provide for the financial necessities of the year. 
The expenditure of the year which had just expired was estimated at 
66,890,000/,, and the Appropriation Bill provided for an expenditure of 
67,773,000/,; whereas the actual expenditure was no more than 66,462,000/. 
He compared the iditure with that of previous yeers. The expenditure 
of last year was a million and a half less than in 1859-60; it was less than 
that of 1860-1, which was the highest ever known in time of peace, by the 
sum of 6,547,000/.; but, as compared with the year 1858-9, the year before 
the extensive operations connected with the military and naval depart- 
ments commenced, he arrived at a very different result, for there was an 
increase of no less than three millions and a half; and, to go back 
further—to the year before the Russian War—there had taken 

an increase in the annual cl of the coun to the amount 
of no less than twelve millions and ahalf. The expenditure for the year 
ending the 31st of March, 1865, was 66,462,00C/.; the actual revenue for the 
same period was 70,313,000/., showing a surplus of revenue over expenditure 
of 3,851,0007.; but if he included, as he, perhaps, ought to do, the cost of the 
fortifications, w' were specially provided for by terminable annuities, the 
total expenditure of the year was 67,082,000/.; and, in this case, there was 
still a surplua of 3,231,000/. The revenue, as he had estimated it on the 7th 
of April last year, was 67,12%,000/, ; but the actual receipts were 70,313,007. 
This surplus, he was glad to say, extended over every item of the revenue, 
even to the miscellaneous receipts. He then pointed out that, in spite of the 
reduction of the sugar duties, the actual yield had fully made up the loss, 
and that the increase on the excise was little short of marvellous. In order 
to show the growth of the revenue of the country, he stated that between 
1840 and 1852, the year preceding the outbreak of the Russian War, the 
balance of taxes repealed over taxes imposed amounted te uj ards of 
5,000,000/, ; from 1853 to 1859 it was between six and seven millions ; and 
from 1859-to 1865 it was 6,137,0007. Thus in the first period, from 1840 to 
1852, the annual rate of increase in revenue was 1,030,000/. ; in the second 
period, 1,240,0007, ; and in the third, 1,780,000/. In the balances of the 
country there had also been an increase of 348,000/., and the total amount of 
debt paid off in the year was 5,.340,0007. In 1859 the public debt was 
| 828,934,000/., and it now stood at 808,288,000/., showing a diminution in the 
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six years of 17,646,000/. Referring to the effect of the legislation 
to paper, he said that the trade had not leftthe country, nordid were = 
intention of doing so. On the contrary, it was striking its roots deeper a4 
deeper ; while, at the same time, the consumer was supplied more largely a 
more ey. than at any former period. The importation of paper flac a 
abroad had risen to nearly half a million of money, and the amount ot 
materials imported for making British ayo had increased from 17 700 Mees 
to 20,400 tons in 1862; to 44,000 tons in 1863; ard to 67,000 tons ‘in 16m: 
Our trade with France continued to increase, Although, as compared wir 
two or three years ago, the exports of British produce had slightly diminis} = 
the total trade with France was steadily increasing in imports as well ; 
exports. In 1859, the total amount of our trade with France was 26,431 0007, i 
in 1864 it was 49,797,000/., showing an increase of 23,000,000/., or nearig 
90 per cent. As regarded the whole trade of the country, it had 
undergone a large further increase in the year just expired, and n 
stood as follows :—Imports, 274,000,000/.; exports, 212,000,0007.: totar 
487,000,000/., showing an increase of 219,000,0007, since 1864. There dsp : 
an impression that, although the increase in our trade was great " 
was less than the increase in the trade of foreign countries. It w, 
quite true that the trade of France exhibited a larger relative rate pr 
inerease than ours; but that was because the trade of France since the of 
war, and since the crushing depopulation of the last years of that eed hte 
mained under an unnatural depression. In France, ir. 1854, the exports vec, 
78,000,0007, ; and in 1863, 141,000,000/., showing an increase of 81 per une 
In the United Kingdom the exporta, in 1854, were 116,000,002, ; and in 1803 
197,000,0007., ig an increase of 70 percent. He believed that enormous... 
nay, boundless—advantages had resulted from the inventive spirit which 
had distinguished the mechanism of the age, from the improvement 
in the methods of locomotion. He believed that the people might 
be said to pay to the railway at least thirty millions sterling a yeors 
and it was a very moderate estimate to put the benefit which they otherwise 
derived from that introduction at another thirty millions sterling per annum, 
He believed that equal, if not greater, advantages had resulted from the 
those obstructions which the perversity of man himeclf hes 
the freedom of trade and industry. It was given to the United 
to lead the vanguard of civilisation ; or, in the words of one of our 


greatest poets, 
aed To serve a model for a mighty world, 
And be a fair beginning of tne time, 


of his feeble testimony to the merits of one whom it w: 

not to call to mind on Mr. Cobden needed no jo bem os 
hands, for his memory is a part of the history of his country ; and the recol. 
lection of would be the recollection of a character 


30 
ve as 
fie had now arrived at the revenue and expenditure of the 
The charge of the Funded and Unfunded Debt was 26,350,000. ; the Gar 


9,550,0000. ; 
Office, 425,007. 


—_ for boy | small 

proposed to reduce the duty 

attorneys, Sr ahewing thins » rehacdion to & tent of half 

L e extent o tl 

first three years, He also be, duty for the 
here the operation of the present system prevented the use 


He would first of all advert to the arguments made use of 

to the of the malt duties on — a It had ween pore 
an: i for the agricultural classes, 

, for a sertes of years been trying to legislate in the 

not of an individualclass. When did Parliament 


E 


accuracy of 
malt duty 
show. T 


altogether, The real charge imposed 
and the license in enhancing the Pp beer he oma 


believed they had egg | heard the last of—namely, 
t was now proved that malt 


Soovunt of want enone for barley malted f 

Lu ¢ r mi lor cattle, If 

that the effect of the tax of 6,06v,000/. on malt imposed . Sandee of 
20,000,000/. on the consumer of beer, it was plain that it must operate vastly 
to the benefit of those who obtained the intermediate amount of 14,000,000/ 
The truth was that the abolition of the malt duty would be the death: 
warrant of all our system of indirect taxation ; for, with malt untaxed 
it would be impossible to retain the tax on tea and sugar on the one hand. 
and on wine and spirits on the other. The question which he had 
to solve, with a view to the reduction of the duty on malt, was to 
arrive at the actual tax if placed on beer; and he boldly stated that 
124 per cent on beer, as asserted by the President of the Board of Trade. 
was 8 ly accurate estimate for purposes of comparison with the 
duties on tea and sugar. The result of the minutest inquiry bythe revenue 
officers had that, taking a barrel of beer, the price was enhanced by 
the malt duty and its incidents to the extent of about 20 per cent, and he 
defied anyone to impugn that calculation. They would not be able to touch 
the malt duty to the extent of giving the consumer one farthing on the 
quart without, in the firet year, involving a loss to the revenue of 
2,480,000/., and in the second year of 3,360,000/. There would not only be no 
increase to the revenue from the increase of consumption, but the increased 


opponents 
must find 


On con’ trade was increasing, and that 
mainly attributable to the burdens placed on spirits, Re quoted 
returns to show that, while the consumption of malt per the 


ption been 
steadily increasing, and price of the raw material regular! 
gressively going up. At present the taxation upon eer was pm fog done 
so heavy, and justly so, as upon wine and spirits ; but if beer ought not to be 
taxed more heavily than wine and spirits, then tea ought not to be taxed 
more heavily than beer; yet the tax upon a barrel of beer was cnly 20 per 
cent, as compared with the price of beer, while upon tea it was not less 
than 44 per cent. Keturning to malt, he proposed to give the maltster, 
if he thought fit, the option of having’ the duty charged by weight. He 
held out no hope of the immediate reduction of the malt duty; but the 
position of the Government upon the subject of indirect taxation was not 
so favourable as it might be some time hence, Up to the present time 
they had felt it a paramount to award a considerable portion 
of the reduction of taxation to the income tax. With regard to the malt 
tax, it was not in their power to ask the House to absorb so very large 
a portion of the surplus of the present year as would be necessary 
together with the future burden that would be entailed in making a partial 
remission of the malt tax; and they had arrived at the conclusion, as the 
result of that examination of the relative weight of taxation, that the best ste 
they could ask the Mouse to take was to do that act of justice which 
hitherto had remained undone, and to place the duty upon tea in just 
relation to the duty upon beer. They thought it best to make a ooee 
that would be of a decisive character, and afford the consumes 
the benefit of a considerable reduction. Taking the price of tea as delivered 
out of bond at 2s, Gd. per lb., they felt that if they could reduce the duty 
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7 large a sum as 6d. in the lb. they would cause a reduction in 
Ne Os ante price of the article of 20 per cent. The estimated con- 
an stion of tea for 1865-6 was 92,000,000 Ib., and the loss of 6d. a lb. would 
smount to 2,300,000/, ; but, as a portion of the year had already expired, 


he total loss of revenue during the year would be 1,868,000/. The next 
: estes was that of the income tax. The justification of the present Par- 
Namen’ for not having redeemed previous pledges with respect to this tax 
Lowes the fact already mentioned, that since the Russian War an increase of 
hehe! ve millions had been made to the annual expenditure of the country. 
Under these circumstances he could not see, as some persons appeared to 
think, that he himself was personally pledged to do away with the income 
tax; but it was now in his power to make a proposal to the House which 
2% jd bring the income tax within manageable limits, and ask the House to 
wiuce the income tax by two thirds, or 2d. in the pound. If this proposal 
ae ere agreed to the annual yield of the income tax would be reduced to 
7.200,000/,, ab which figure the income tax would be handed over to the new 
Parliament, The yield of the tax was so rapidly increasing that 1d. in the 
pound produced the sam of 1,300,000/., instead of a million. The result 
Le the reduction, therefore, would be a loss to the revenue of 2 600,000/.; 
put of this sum only 1,650,000/, would accrue during the current year. The 
only remaining question with which he had now to deal was the fire insur- 
ance duty. The reductions which he had already indicated would absorb 
5.518,000/, of his surplus, but it would still Jeave a narrow margin which 
ould enable him to carry out the express wishes of the House. He referred 
to the resolution which was passed on March 31, on the motion of Mr. 
sheridan ; and, although the returns were not yet complete, the result of the 
reduction of the duty on stock in trade did not make him very sanguine as to 
the rednetion leading to any great increase in the practice of insurance. He 
had estimated the recovery last year at the moderate figure of 10 per cent ; 
put the returns did not at present come up to that amount. Never- 
theless, he trusted that the reduction of the duty as indicated by the 
resolution of the House would lead to a considerable recovery. If it 
did, the result would be most satisfactory ; but, if it did not, the Government 
had the means to effect a change, which would take place under the authority 
of the House, and it would then be its duty to consider whether it should 
not place the tax on a still more free and liberal footing. ‘The yield of the 
fire insurance duty for the year, without any alteration, would be 1,450,0007. ; 
bnt he should propose to reduce it toa uniform duty of 1s, 6d. from the 20th 
of June. He should also propose a further change, not indicated by the reso- 
Jntion of the House, but which would meet with general approval, and reduce 
the duty of the policy, which acted as a great obstacle to small insurances, 
put which was quite distinct from the duty on the annual renewal of the 
policy, from one shilling toapenny. The result will be that for half the 
year they will receive the duty at the old rate, or the sum of 725,0007, The 
rate of the new duty for the whole year would 930,000/., or a loss of 
20,0007. for the whole year, Taking, then, the half of these new amounts, the 
whole amount ef the duty for the current year would be 1,190,000/., or a loss 
of 260 0002., with a further loss in the following year of 260,0007, more, The 
result of the changes which he had now proposed might be briefly summarised 
as follows :—The reduction of the tea duties would give a relief of 2.200,000/., 
the income tax 2,600,000/,, and the fire insurance duty 620,000/,, making, with 
the minor changes, a tetal relief of 5,420,000/. ; but of this amount 3,778,000/. 
would fall within the current year. There would, therefore, be left a slight 
surplus of 254,000/., which the Government asked the Houre to leave in its hands, 
There would, however, be a further loss of 1,41: ,000/. in the following year, 
making the permanent loss to the revenue of 5,195,0007, In conclusion, he 
forcibly urged the House to accept his scheme, which was intended to meet 
the interests of the whole community, and not for any particular class, It 
was simple in the extreme, considering that it dealt with a larger and more 
elaborate reduction in the taxation than had ever before been proposed at one 
time ; and he trusted that it would win the approval of the House and gain 
the verdict of the country at large. 
The right hon. gentleman sat down, after a epeech of two hours and a haif. 
The resolation reducing the tea duties was, after some discussion, agreed to. 
The reception of the financial scheme appeared to be remarkably favourable. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mrs. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE.—Mrs. Adolphus Trollope died, in Florence, a 
few days ago, and is regretted by all who had the privilege of knowing her 
personally, and moreover by all Italians, who are aware of the great love she 
had for their country, both in its evil and prosperousdays. The local papers, 
as well as those of Northern Italy, have paid their feeling tribute of sympathy 
and sorrow for the extinction of a life the best part of which was spent in 
doing good to Italy's cause. The late Mrs. A. Trollope wrote much and well 
of the men and matters of this country. Her “ Social Aspects of the Italian 
Revolution” is a valuable work. 

GENERAL KMETY.—We have to announce the death, on the 25th inst., 
of General Kmety, whose name is associated with the events of the Hun- 
garian Revolution and the Crimean War. He was one of the leaders in the 
Hungarian struggle for independence, who, with Kossuth, Bem, Dembinaki, 
and others, took refuge in Turkey when the Hungarian army surrendered 
and the cause became hopeless, Kmety then entered the Turkish service, 
receiving the name and title of Ismail Pacha. 
country from the part he bore in the defence of Kars, in 1865, against the 
Russian army under General Mouravieff. The name of Ismail Pacha is com- 
bined with that of Sir F. Williams in all the incidents of that en Sey 
which, by the skill of the commanders and the unexampled endurance of the 
ill-provided Turkish garrison, was prolonged many months. The attack 
made by the Russians on the 29th of September in year was repulsed by 
the Turks after an engagement which lasted nearly seven hours, and in 
which the Russians lost more than 5000men. Inthis battle General Kmety 
and the Turkish soldiers under his command fought with the most deter- 
mined bravery. The strict blockade of the place, however, continued, and 
Kars surrendered in November, the troops being nearly exhausted by famine. 
‘All the attempts made by the Turkish Government to relieve the place had 
failed, General Kmety had forsome time resided in England. He had been 
indisposed for afew months past, but his death was unexpected. He was 
only fifty-four years of age. 


THE CENTRE OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION BUILDING FOR 1867 is to be 
occupied with a garden, round which will radiate the courts. 

Tue IRON RAM-FRIGATE BELLEROPHON was safely floated out of No, 2 
dock at Chatham, on Wednesday, in the presence of a large concourse of 
spectators. 

WeEsT LONDON INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION,—The inaugural ceremony 
will take place at the Floral Hall, Covent-garden, on Monday afternoon, the 
la.of May, at three o'clock precisely. The musical arrangements will be on 
a very large scale, and the orchestra engaged for this occasion will embrace 
the names of all the most eminent professors in London. The number of 
en‘ries of articles for exhibition is unusually large, compared with exhi- 
bitions of a similar character ; and, altogether, the undertaking bids fair to 
be a great success. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE RUSSIAN SECRETARY OF 
LEGATION IN PARIS,—A frightful occurrence tock place at Paris on 
Monday afternoon. A stranger obtained access to the Russian Secretary of 
Legation, at the offices of the Embassy, and stabbed him five times with a 
dagger. The assassin was arrested, The murderer wounded two other 
persons before he could be secured. The Paris papers state that he was 
formerly a sub-lieutenant in the Russian army. He came to the Embassy, 
it seems, to seek aesistance of the Secretary. The latest accounts report 
that the Secretary is not dead, and that Dr. Nelaton hopes to be able to save 
his life, 

Tue NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE STRIKE.—A meeting of delegates from the 
ronworkers in the South Staffordshire districts was held at Brierley Hill, on 
Saturday, at which the position of their brethren in North Staffordshire was 
taken into consideration. The general feeling amongst the delegates was 
that the men in South Staffordshire, by the action of the masters in en- 
forcing the lock-out, notwithstanding the pledge given by their executive 
not to afford any assistance to the men in North Staffordshire, were thereby 
absolved from that pledge; and, after some discussion, it was resolved that 
the South Staffordshire districta should support the men in the northern 
district while they remained on strike. In accordance with this resolution, 
a considerable sum will this week be sent from the South to the men 
in the northern district, which, supplemented by the several trades’ sub- 
ecriptions from London and elsewhere, will be amply sufficient to pay the 
men on strike a fair dividend for several weeks to come. The men still 
declare their willingness to submit the wages question to arbitration, pro- 
vided the masters will, pending the proceedings of that arbitration, allow 
them to resume work at the old rate of wages. They declare their deter- 
mination to resume work on no other condition. 


DEATH OF THE CZAREWITCH.—The Czarewitch died, at Nice, on Monday 
morning. The deceased Prince, who was only twenty-two years old, was 
heir to the throne of All the Russias, He was greatly beloved by his family 
and all who were intimate with him; and the affliction of the Royal family 
of Russia, and of Princess Dagmar, to whom the deceased Prince was be- 
trothed, will meet with universal sympathy. The Emperor of Russia arrived 
at Nice in time to see his son before his death, who also took an affecting 
farewell of Princess Dagmar. According to the law now in force, the 
Grand Duke Alexander, the second son of the Emperor of Russia, is heir 
apparent. His Imperial Highness was born in March, 1845, and is conse- 
quently now in his twenty-first year. The remaining children of the 
Emperor and the Empress are the Grand Duke Viademir, born in 


April, 1847; the Grand Duke Alexis, born in January, 1850; the 
Grand Duchess Maria, born in October, 1853; the Grand Duke Serge, 
born in April, 1857; and the Grand Duke Paul, born in ember, 


1860, Death has been busy of late with members of the Russian mperial 
family; for on the Ist of March last died the Dowager Queen of Holland, 
sister of the late Emperor Nicholas and aunt of his present Majesty ; while 
only afew days since the Grand Duchess Anng of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
the Empress of Russia’s niece, died within a twelvemonth after her marriage 
to the Grand Duke, 
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een 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE surrender of General Lee brings the American war 
virtually to a conclusion. It does not, however, put an end 
to the difficulties of the Americans, We have never supposed, 
as many of our contemporaries have done, that the cessation 
of actual war would be followed by a hostile occupation of 
Southern territory by the Northern armies ; and that the Con- 
federates would find themselves in the same position with 
regard to the Federals that the Hungarians occupy in Austria 
and the Poles in Russia. The South had intelligible grounds 
for quarrelling with the North ; but, at least, North and South 
have never yet existed as separate States ; they have a com- 
mon history, a common civilisation, and, until the civil war 
broke out, were, in the eyes of Europe, but one people, It was 
possible, however, that the Northern Government might, 
by a series of cruel acts, rouse in the breasts of the 
Southerners feelings which need not necessarily have any 
place there ; and that mere tyranny might cause a separation 
between the conquerors and the conquered for which no 
sufficient natural causes can be said to exist. Fortunately, 
the North, in its moment of triumph, seemed inclined to 
bebave with great moderation, To say that General Grant has 
given terms to General Lee which would never have been con- 
ceded by the representative of one of the despotic Governments 
in Europe to subjects in rebellion, is to say very little indeed, 
Austria, in 1849, did not hesitate to execute the Hungarian 
Generals after they had been led to believe that the cessation 
of hostilities would be followed by an amnesty. Russia, after 
each insurrection in Poland, exiles by tens of thousands not 
only those who have aided the insurgents, but many even of 
those who are only accused of having wished them succees, The 
English, too, quelled the Irish insurrections of the last and of 
the beginning of the present century as though they never 
expected Englishmen and Irishmen to be friends; and the 
suppression of the Indian mutiny was simply the replacement 
of the inhabitants of India beneath a detested yoke, which 
they had very nearly succeeded in shaking off, and which it 
was thought necessary to force upon them, at least for a time, 
more severely than ever. 

Nothing of this kind seems likely to take place in America, 
Lee’s soldiers lay down their arms, go home, and are in the 
same position they occupied before the war. Lee's officers, 
of course, enjoy the same advantages as the soldiers, and, 
moreover, keep their sabres, It is true that General Lee, in 
capitulating, was in a position to stipulate for terms, But it 
also appears that General Grant offered spontaneously the 
conditions which, after a very short correspondence, were 
acceded to. He, indeed, proposed all that it was in his power 
to propose, and General Lee had nothing to do but to accept 
atonce, 

The capitulation of General Lee does not, as a matter of 
necessity, put an end to the war, There are still large bodies 
of Southern troops in existence ; but when the Commander- 
in-Cbief has surrendered, when the head of the civil Govern- 
ment has disappeared, and when the capital of the Con- 
federation is in the hands of the enemy, it is superfluous to 
say that the Confederate cause is lost, 

All our news this week is of peace. Not only is the 
American war virtually at an end, but—to descend from great 
wars to small ones--the Algerian insurrection is entirely 
quelled, and even the unappeasable, irrepressible Mexico is 
said to be pretty nearly pacified. 

That the Arab tribes who had taken arms against the 
French have been defeated we quite believe, or the Emperor 
would not be now on the point of sailing for Algeria with the 
intention, it is supposed, of granting an amnesty to all who 
were implicated in the recent disturbances. But the tele- 
graphic despatch which brings news of the happy state of 
things now being established in Mexico, is, to say the least, 
strangely worded. “The pacification of Mexico,” it says, 
“is becoming more and more complete, General de Castagny 
has burned St. Sebastian. Romero and three other chiefs 
have been shot.” The telegraphic style, of course, does not 
admit of transitions. The telegrapher must pass rapidly and 
abruptly from one fact to another; and the reader of tele- 
grams often connects two statements which were never in- 
tended to be viewed together, Otherwise, we should know 
at once what to think of pacification brought about through 
burning towns and shooting chiefs, 

Let us hope that, although St, Sebastian has been burned, 
and although Romero and three other chiefs have been 
executed, endeavours are yet being made to pacify Mexico by 
other and very different means, How such pacification is to 
be brought about we confers we do not quite understand, The 
commercial class may, and no doubt does, desire to see a 
regular Government, no matter of what origin, established in 
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Mexico, But this class must be very small,and the g ¢ 


body of the population cannot be expected to obey t @ 
foreigners who have invaded and seized upon the country, 
unless they are absolutely forced to do so, 

The death of the Czarevitch, like the death of any other 
young man, isa sad thing. In Russia the loss of the heir to 
the Crown will be regarded as a national calamity, and the 
affliction of the Emperor will be felt by some sixty millions of 
his subjects, This alone gives importance to the event, It 
cannot, however, in any remarkable manner affect the suc- 
cession to the Russian throne, which, if law can regulate it, 
is secure in the family of the Empe or Alexander, The pre- 
sent Czarevitch is the eldest of five children ; and they must 
all of them, girls as well as boys, die without leaving issue 
before the Emperor's brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, 
could assume the Imperial Crown, His chances even of 
governing Russia as Regent are not very great, for the actual 
heir to the throne is already nearly of age, 

The young Princess Dagmar is left, by the death of the 
Czarewitch, almost in the position of a widow, She has been 
solemnly betrothed to him according to the Russian ecclesi- 
astical forms, and was supposed to be undergoing a special 
religious training so as to prepare her for the change of 
faith—or act of apostasy, as some would call it—required 
from all Russian Imperial brides who do not already 
belong to the Russian Church, Fortunately, Princess 
Dagmar had not yet been formally converted, It takes pre- 
cisely one year—365 days, neither more nor less—to convince 
a Protestant Princess about to marry into the Russian 
Imperial family of the superiority of the Russian to all other 
religions, The period is fixed by law ; otherwise, as the case 
of Prince George of Greece proves, the change might be 
effected in a few days, This, of course, applies only to 
Princes and Princesses, To induce an English or a Scotch 
peasant to go over to the Greek Church would be found a 
very tedious and troublesome matter indeed, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH has accepted the title of patroness of the 
boy a for the Protection of Shipwrecked Sailors, teoontly founded 


bronchitis having supervened on. the ifs ne ute Sie to setae ot 

The last reports state that his Majesty is somewhat better. 
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CONDENSED ALE is the latest invention in the beverage line. 
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THE TORONTO COURT has discharged al! the raiders except 
one, who was committed for trial. means 


A MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCE is sald to be contemplated between the 
Prince Royal of Hanover, who will soon plete year, Princess 
Helena, third daughter of Queen Victoria ys 2188 year, and 


A DRAPER, named Dunning, seventy-five, died in London 
cays age, of oa overdess of howteee bane of wae ba batten ee” 
R. PRITCHARD, of @ has been committed f 0 charge 
of murdering his mother-in- wien well este wie pal ocpabiniies 
OHOLERA has broken’out in the 4th Regiment, in the north of the Madras 
Presidency, and 250 of the ranks had 
— = died. The regiment has been removed 
“ Fax,” said a humorous Irishman the other day in the petroleum 
diggings, “ ye may cali Ameri tinen plaze, thinkin’ 
fe beautiful oil-land” ter i ee sh acide 
THE YOUNG KING OF BAVARIA has established 
—-> submit its Budget to the Chamber ony eee Inwood of 
ae ee organisation of a system of municipal solf- 
A YOUNG GENTLEMAN went to shoot rats in a straw-rick at Taunton a 
few days since. On seeing the stra h 
et we meee | . w move he fired at the spot, and shot a 
AN ACTOR AT VIENNA, named Ascher, has just bee: 
week's i ingrinament for having 1 mimicked on the stage M. de! Sehmeriing by 
wearin ame functionary ; 
for introducing political allusions party a = = 
A DORSET PAPER recently contained an advertisem 
= which it was stated that “one who can neither read 4 one Va bepe 


THREE CONFEDERATE ARMIES have surrendered to General 

S8 ae oekeer, at Lay tar age} on Feb. 16, 1862; that ay 
. a on ; 
apes, een Te, ly 4, ; and that under General Lee, on 

THE ScoTcH have a great fancy for on the last 
The number of marriages in the sight princi towns of ecotiand nese 
twenty-five a day ; but on Dec. 31 there are between 400 and 500, 

A REGULARLY-ORGANISED GANG OF FORGERS has been hended 
in Bombay, and an investigation shows that each member, by on! quand 
contrived system of division of labour, contributed towards forging and 
aera eernant Papers of some of the banks and financial assootations, 

AL SELF-GOVERNMENT is being introduced into T: hich 
henceforth have ita vestries and town ‘counella, like wher of ised a ag 
instead of having all its affairs administered from Constantinople. . 

THE VICTORIA CROSS has been ‘conferred on Midshipman D. G, Bo 
Colour-Sergeant Thomas Pride, and William Seeley, of Hits. Sacyeins bon 
gallant conduct at the bombardment in the Strait of Simonosaki, Japan, 
| Ly repe dd yee coe — F, Pickard has also been decorated 

Ds 
bate ear Rn an engagement with the New Zealand 

A LAUGHABLE STORY is told from Lancaster. A farmer thought he saw 
&# man sleeping in his barn, and sent for officer A 1, who, after providing 
himself with lantern, handcuffs, and staff, went to the barn, stirred up the 
figure, lectured it, and threatened it, and ended by discovering that it was 
ye old figure-head of a ship, partly covered with hay. 

RIGADIER-GENERAL G. W. C. LEE, captured by General Sheridan, is 
the oldest son of General Robert E. Lee. He was formerly in the engineering 
corps of the United States army. Brigadier-General W. H. Fitzhugh Lee, 
reported to have been killed at Petersburg, but since said to have been taken 
prisoner at Selma, was the second son of General Robert B. Lee. He was 
second lieutenant in the United States army when the war commenced, 

A GREAT MEETING OF NoN-ELECTORS was held in St. George’s Hall 
Bradford, on Tuesday evening, to insist on Reform. Professor Fawcett was 
one of the speakers, and was most intently listened to by the thousands who 
crowded the building. Resolutions censuring the Government for their 
apathy in respect to Reform, and in favour of a rating suffrage, were carried, 


THE FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE LIFE-BOAT.—The of 

the 22nd inst., witnessed a most interesting sight in neocon Patent tng 
boat into the River Derwent. The life-boat was chriatened, by 

the Florence Nightingale, after the distinguished lady of that name, who is 
a native of Derbyshire. The banks of the river were thronged by thousands 
of spectators, wlio heartily cheered as the boat glided into the water, 

cost of the life-boat has been collected by the ong of Derby and presented 
to the National Life-bost Institution. The boat is to be stationed at 
Sunderland, where she arrived on the 25th inst, 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE BUDGET NIGHT.—B8EE P. G8 262, 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. ao 
7 and surprised to see in the papers the other day a 
souk st ae death of Mr. Henry Arthur Wilkinson, formerly 
member for Lambeth and three times unsuccessful candidate for 
Reigate; and yet 1 know not why I should be surprised, for Mr. 
Wilkinson had arrived at the age of seventy, and at that age life 
must be uncertain. In common with all who knew Mr. Wilkinson, 
I had a great reapect forhim. He was, I believe, truly an honest 
man. Indeed, but for his outspoken honesty he would never have 
lost Lambeth. My readers will remember that it was Roupell who, 
in 1857, beat Wilkinson out of the field. Wilkinson had offended 
Lambeth. I forget what was exactly the cause of offence—some 
Sabbath bill, surely, _ which, with more freedom than 
worldly policy, Mr. Wilkinson had = his mind, and 
Roupell was selected to deliver Lambeth from Wilkinson, 
and was elected by the astonishing majority of some 6000 votes, 
Roupell polling 9318 to Wilkinson’s 3234. This was in 1857, and 
for two years Roupell was member for Lambeth, but only for two 
ears, for in 1859 that crash came which we so well remember, and 
Ronpell, the idol of Lambeth, tumbled from his high estate and 
became, a8 we know, @ convicted felon ; and i: ask for this great 
deliverer now, and find him” in a convict prison, But there 
were three candidates in 1857, and where is the third — 
William Williams? Well, he is etill alive, and that is all. He is, 
however, quite imbecile, and has been for some time, and this is the 
reason why he did not months ago accept the Chilterns. He cannot 
accept or reject anything. Thus, of the three candidates who stood 
for Tambeth in 1857, one is dead, the other dying, and the third 
an dead. 2 

ba phy = I stood by Cobden’s grave—went down to Lavington 
on a special pilgrimage. I had intended to be at his funeral, 
and would have been, had not inexorable circumstances hindered. 
But, when I found that I could not assist at his burial, I resolved 
that I would certainly, as soon aa opportunity offered, see his grave ; 
and on Friday in last week Iwent, It is a wonderfully beautiful 
place, this quiet village—a lovelier, indeed, cannot be imagined ; 
and, as I glanced at the grave and at the scenery around, I was 
glad that this great and good man was buried here rather 
than in Westminster Abbey or St, Paul's. It is in every way 
a more suitable totiog- aise for one who, though an active, 
energetic, brave warrior in the battle of life, was yet as simple, 
and unpretending, and unambitious as a rustic child. T am told 
that he expressed a wish to be buried here, by the side of his son. 
But whether he did or did not, his wishes coul | be gathered from his 
life, He refused all worldly honours when living, and could not 
have wished that they sbould be heaped upon him after his death, 
Dunford, where Cobden lived, is not in the parish of Lavington, but 
in Heyshot, geome mile anda half from Lavington, I did not go to 
Dunford ; t shrunk from going, even only to look at the outside of 
the house, For a long time Dunford ought to be sacred as a 
sanctuary of sorrow. I fear, ne that it will not be. I 
know the English sightseers too well to hope that the privacy 
of Cobden’s house wiil be respected long. Indeed, I have already 
heard of one gentleman who boasts that he got inside and saw the 
library, and thie only a week after the funeral, Mrs, Cobden and 
her family were not there, They had just left fer town. Were they 
driven away by the setting in of the plague of tourists? I wou'd 
fain hope not; but I should not be surprised to learn that they 
were; for they are s pestilent, impudent race, these touriste. The 
tenant of Werdsworth’s house at Rydal told me last autumn that 
nothing but a lock will keep them out of his dwelling. More than 
once they have bolted into his dining-room, uninvited, whilst he 
and his family were at dinner; and on one occasion he had to remove 
by force a man, the ES st < nes, who had opened the 

‘ont door and wan e kitchen. 
se Those gentlemen who think that it will be impossible to ‘ recon- 
struct the Union” should bear in mind that there was, when the 
rebellion began, # reepectable minority in most of the seceding 
Sates against secession. In Georgia, the Legislature passed the 
ordinance of secession by 208 votes against 89. In Mississippi, the 
numberg were—yeas, 84; nays, 15. In Louisiana—yeas, 113; 
nays, 17. Here the ordinance was submitted to the people, when 
the numbers were—For Secession, 20,448 ; against, 17,296. In the 
Alabama Legislature, 61 voted for the ordinance of secession and 
39 against. In Arkansas, the ordinance was defeated by 39 to 35 ; 
but the people, when appealed to, reversed the decision by 27,412, 
against 15,826. In Texas, secession was carried in the Legislature 
by 166 yeas against 7 nays; and, on an ap to the people, the 
vote was ratified by 34,794 against 11,235, In the North Carolinas 
there was no vote taken in the Chamber; but the people. on the 
proposition for a convention, decided against it by 4733 noes to 
46,671 ayes. In Tennessee the people voted no convention, in oppo- 
sition to the Legislature, by 67,360 to 54.156; but secession was 
ultimately carried by 104,019 against 47,238, In the Virginian 
Legislature the ordinance of secession was passed in secret session— 
yeas, 88; nays, 55; one excused and eight not voting. I have 
taken these figures from “The Political History of the United 
States of America during the Great Rebellion from November 6, 
1860, to July 4 1864,” &c., by Edward M‘Pherson, Clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the United States. This is a very valuable work, 
full of S ate documents and reports of proceedings in the various 
seceding States; and as occasion may offer I will, with your per- 
mission, send you some extracts. : 

That gales old soldier and kind-hearted gentleman, Sirde Lacy 
Evans, has given £500 to the Cobden Testimonial fund. 

Wichin an hour or two after the dreadful intelligence that Pre- 
sident Lincoln was assassinated reached the Houses of Commons on 
Wednesday, an addrees to Mr. Adams, the American Minister, was 
written; and before the House had broken up, at 5.30, more than 
fifty members—many Conservatives amongst them—had signed it, 
and probably some hundreds of signatures will be appended 
before this appears in print. Mr. Speaker was the firet to receive 
the news of this appalling tragedy. Leong > | sent him a printed 
clip, in an envelope, It was not, however, fully believed until Mr, 
W. E. Forster brought a confirmation of it from the American 
Embassy. 

1 pre the opening of the sale of the sketches of the late Mr, 
Leech, The impression upon my mind, from the works generally, 
was that Mr. ech did not, in the ordinary eense of the word, 
“sketch” at all, The mereat indication—what artists call scribble— 
of a face or a group illustrating an incident was to him sufficient 
memorandum until he placed the work upon a biock or plate, But 
these ecribbles sold at enormous prices. Four or five of them, 
framed in a swamping quantity of grey mounting, sold readily at 
five and six guineas, while the sale-room was yet scarcely 
one third filled. I heard a bit of dialogue, “Surely these are not 
dealers’ prices?” “No, the swells are mos fools of themselves.” 
Perhaps the “ swells” were acting upon excellent motives, and knew 
that to pay highly for these relics was their beat way of showing 
kindly appreciation of a great artist, deceased. As for the more 
showy objects of the sale, the enlarged cute from Punch, litho- 
graphed u canvas, and touched in oil colours ; if any swell should 
buy one of these, “ What will he do with it?” A big caricature, 
with a legend under it, painted in oil and framed, is no fitting orna- 
ment for any particular room in a modern establishment. Only 
fancy having day after day, and year after year, to read the same 
joke ! 

7 I understand that Mr. G. A. Sala, a day or two since, left London 
for Algeria, as the special correspondent of a daily contemporary, 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
THE EASTER ENTERTAINMENTS—(concluded). 

Mr. Craven's new drama of “ One-Tree Hill” is as euc:eseful an 
effort as “ Milky White"—which is wy high commendation —and 
should hold the public favour for a longer time. The story is 
simple, natural, pathetic, and effective, as will be seen from the 
following brief resumé. The first act occurs on the summit of 
One-Tree Hill, at Greenwich, Tom Bubble (Mr. Belford) is a weak- 
minded cad, married to a charming wife. Mrs, Bubble (Miss Milly 
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Palmer), who is as unpretentious as her husband is vulgar, has 
selected the hill as the spot to pass the day of the 
anniversary of her wedding. There they ey meet: 
Mr. Foxer, a false friend of Tom—a compound of tting- 
man, rové, billiard-sharper, and general adventurer. Mr. Foxer’s 
business at so low a place as One-tree Hill is to propose an elope- 
ment with a young heiress named Cecilia Weston (Miss Ada 
Swanborough). Jack Salt, a Greenwich pensioner aged seventy- 
three (Mr. Craven), has been the medium of communication between 
the lovers. But Mr. Foxer's hopes are frustrated by the timely 
arrival of Cecilia’s youthful guardian, Mr. Ryce (Mr. Pareelle), 
from the West Indies, Tom Bubble is a ne'er-do-weel, who believes 
himself to ba the heir to a large property in the West Indies. Mr. 
Salt introduces his friend and messmate Dick White (Mr. James 
Stoyle), an old mulatto, who is discovered to be the heir to the great 
fortune, his negro mother having been legally married to his father. 
At the same time Jack Salt finds out that he is Mrs. Bubble’s 
maternsl grandfather, The second act takes place in Bubbie’s 
house, in Paddington. The same relations subsist between Jack 
Salt and Dick White that existed between Captain Cuttle and 
Captain Jack Bunsby of immortal memory. Dick utters platitudes 
magisterially, and Jack regards him as one inspired. “Two and 
two are four, Massa Salt,” says Dick. “Right you are!” returns 
Jack, ‘and what a head for figures you have got!” Dick isnot the 
“almighty coloured person” seen through a transcendental, mis- 
cegenatory, bird-of-freedom, abolitionist haze ; but the real human 
“article” —the nigger shiftless, lazy, cunning, sensual, and drunken, 
He fears to trust himself with the proof of his own legitimacy, and 
confides the certificate of the marriage between his African mother 
and European father to the care of his .admiring friend, who 
duly stows it away. The admirable mulatto then takes Bubble’s 
child out for a walk. By the artifice of Foxer, who is a creditor of 
Bubble, the certificate is abstracted, and when the noble old pen- 
sioner seeks it, it is gone! Dick returns, helplessly drunk ; the 
child has wandered and fallen into the canal—the “ Paddington 
Rhine ;” bat all is made right again; the certificate is recovered, 
the child is not drowned, Foxer is punished ; Mr. Ryce is betrothed 
to his high-spirited ward, who, by a recently-found will turns out to 
be the heiress of the great property ; and Dick is pensioned, with an 
allowance for “bacca!” For the way in which all this is effected, I 
must refer my readers to the boxes of the Strand theatre with the 
most entire confidence in their gratitude for the recommendation. 
“One-Tree Hill” is an excellent domestic drama with a wholesome 
moral, well worked out. The characters are well defined and 
contrasted—not with that coarse sort of contrast too often exhibited 
on our i that paints in black and white and uses no gradations 
of colour, but finely and delicately. The dialogue is unforced, and 
the incidents succeed each other with the rapidity necessary for the 
interest of the story. The “Craven” dramas are not destined for 
a mere ephemeral popularity, but will hold the stage for many 
years to come, The author's old pensioner was a dramatic portrait 
executed with great fidelity and vigour, and Mr. Stoyle’s mulatto 
was true to the life Such a pair may often be seen hobbling and 
smoking in the neighbourhood of Greenwich Hospital. The two 
billiard-room open, “cads” received full justice from Messrs, 
Belford and James, and Mr, Parselle was the most gentleman-like of 
guardians, Miss Ada Swanborough made a very impulsive and 
wilfel young heiress; and Mies Milly Palmer, as the too- 
devoted wife, a Titania~ of everyday life, as blind as 
loving, acted with the unobtrusive earnestness and grace 
which have already secured her so large a share of public favour. 
Mr. Burnand’s charming little eatravaganzette of “ Patient Penelope; 
or, The Return of Ulysses,” which had been revived for Easter, 
concludes the performances, Mr, Stoyle playing the returned hero. 

It would appear that Mr. Burnand “ne pouvait se consoler du 
depart d’Ulysse” from the playbills ; for the same story forms the 
subject of his Easter piece at the St. James's. The space assigned 
me will not permit me to enter into any details of the extrava- 
gavza; I must therefore content myself by saying that Miss 
Charlotte Saunders appears as three single gentlemen rolled 
inte one—Jupiter, Louis Napoleon, and Napoleon I.—and acts aod 
dances in her own inimitable manner; that Telemachus is seen at 
the early age of one month, and that we have Cupid en culottes—a 
costume to which that deity is unaccustomed—Mercury attired as 
an Oxford coxswain, and Calypso so charming that we wonder more 
than ever at the remarkable conduct of Ulysses. The most 
noticeable featare on Easter Monday night was the appearance of 
Mr. F. Robson, the son of the late Mr, Robson. The new actor is 
very young, and remarkably like his father in feature, figure, and 
expression ; 80 like that, as he lay stretched upon the shore of 
Calypso’s hospitable island, as he sang and danced and gave some 
of his father's well-known effects, shrugs, starts, transitions, and 
short spasmodic gurgles in the throat, he almost frightened me. 
“ How like ! how very like!” were words that passed from lip to lip. 
The aseumption of the hoarse voice and shuflling gait of Jem Baggs 
startled all who recollected our late eminent comedian—and, indeed, 
what playgoer does not? Young Mr, Robson evinced marked 
ability, and the very least that can be said by the most captious 
critic is that he gives every promise, when Fis powers shall be 
matured, of being a second Robson of the Olympic, 

I forgot to mention some time ago that a handsome piece of plate 
had been presented by the members of the Drury Lane orchestra to 
their conductor, Mr. John Barnard, 

The foundation-stone of a new theatre was last week laid by Lord 
Londesborough, in Humber-street, Hull, 


ee 
FINE ARTS, 


ae piney 
THE OLD WATER-COLOUR GALLERY, 

WHILE it numbers such names as it does amongst its members, it 
would be quite impossible for the Old Water-Colour Society's 
Exhibition to be altogether bad. But it cannot be disguised that 
this year, in spite of the excellence of many of the pictures-—chiefly, 
we are bound to add, those of the younger members—the general 
standard is somewhat below that of previous years, We can, indeed, 
hardly avoid a belief that some strange fatality attends the older 
members of such societies, and perhaps all artists, It appears as if 
too often, when they have by the labour of half a life-time acquired 
the secrets of their art, some spell, like that which Vivien cast upon 
Merlin, enthralls them—the hand loses its cunning, the eye its 
appreciation of colours and harmonies ; and hence the laurels of the 
exhibition are left to be won by the younger members. Is it pos- 
sible that it is with art as it is with asingle picture—that by too 
long and close application the eye loses its power of judging and 
the hand fails to work out the desired effect ? Whatever may be the 
Cause, however, it is -_ too true that many to whose pictures we 
had been looking fgrward disappoint vs sadly, 

At the same ti it must not be fcrgotten that the tone of the 
Old Society is so high, and it is so free, as a tule, from the vices of 
picture-making, that an exhibition of less than the usual excellence 
as compared with its predecessors holds a high place, notwithstand- 
ing. when ranked with other galleries, 

r. F. Shields, one of the latest admitted associates, is @ very 
decided acqnisition tothe society, There are an earnest truth and a 
delicacy and grace in his pictures which remind us of the higher 
specimens of the French school of painters, “ Desire is Stronger 
than Fear” (195) is strongly marked ith these excellences. Two 
little girls, shrinking together to accumulate a small capital of cou- 
rage, are buying of a queer, uncouth pedlar, whose grimaces and 
wild raga inspire terror in the hearts of the little purchasers. “The 
Pop Gun” (297) is a charming little painting, and the pose of the 
little girl cutting the loaf so laboriously in “Eleven o'Clock a.m.” 
(306) is peculiarly graceful and childlike. “The Baby Cart” 
(277) is also very clever, though it is just a thought unsatisfactory 
in the painting of that most difficult object to paint—the baby. We 
have this year only one picture by Mr, Wa. ker, and a fine one, 
although it is impossible to help wiehing that his place on the ecreens 
knew him not. His single picture, “ Autumn” (62), is probably 
ntended as a companion to the delicious one of * Spring,” exhibited 
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last year. The graceful position of the girl leaning agains: 
apple-tree and turning round to watch the approach of ae old — 
who, we suppose, 5 doe winter, is finely drawn, and the colouring 
is full of beautiful harmonies and contrasts, There is little room for 
improvement in the painting of the grass, which goes back with life. 
like reality, but the painting of the wall background up to the 
figure and tree deprives some branches of the latter of their proper 
relief, The handling of the flesh is beyond praise, 

As usual, Mr. Smalifield has been an industrious worker, and 
contributes some splendid specimens, “ Margherita ” (48) and 
“Purtini” (204) are painted with infinite skill : in the latter, unless 
the likeness of the composer be from an authentic portrait, we could 
have wished for a more pleasing face. A delicious bit of colour ig 
‘“ Winter on the Appennines and in the Arno Valley ” (232), where 
the bright anemones and crocuses gleam among the fresh green 
grass or peep from the snow. ‘No Song” (316) and “ No Supper ” 
(304) are not to be forgotten either. Mr. Watson, like Mr. Walker 
confines himself to a single picture this year. It is painted with all 
the masterly handling and grace which have raised him in a short 
time to the foremost rank of figure-painters. An old man and 
a young and lovely girl are singing a “ Duet” (104), while the 
sunlight streams into the room and slants down an old screen : the 
grouping and treatment speak the painter's skill most unmistaka- 
bly. Mr. F. Burton is one of those who disappoint us this ear, 
His “ Marchesa ” (27), a female head, larger than life, is a little 
flat, though marvellously delicate in handling. In this picture we 
regret to see that he appears to be se sin infected with an in- 
fantile disorder at present rather prevalent in artistic circles, and 
which may be described as the “ Burne Jones fever.” 
(247) is more in his old style, and is therefore better. 

Mr, Birket Foster this year deserts the woods and glades for the 
“warm sea-scented beach,” which he paints with infinite skill snd 
feeling. “On the Beach, Hastings” (12), is remarkable for a vivid 
realisation of a peculiar aspect of the sea which we have never 
before seen attempted. “The Shrimper” (242) and “The Swing ” 
(314) are excellent specimens of his style. Mr, Foster is evidently 
turning his attention to figure-subjects, and we congratulate him on 
the success he achieves in his new line, Mr. Joseph Nash also 
attempts a similar change of subject ; but we think he would do 
well to return to architectural paintings. Mr. F, Tayler is another 
who is changing his style of subjects; but to no better purpose 
than Mr, Nash. Mr. Lundgren’s “Arab Girl” (310) is a clever 
study, and the same may be said of his Posada” (115), though it 
is hardly so good as some pictures of his we remember to have seen, 

“The Pattern, Connemara” (126), is the best specimen of Mr, 
Topham’s style we have met with; but there is room for much im- 
provement in it, especially in the faces, which all wear one unvaried 
smile. Mr, Riviere's contributions are not the best of his that we 
have seen; and Mr. Alfred Fripp’s pictures are damaged by a 
trickiness and the breaking up of the colours into patches, We 
may draw attention to “ Arabs of the Common” (82) as an example 
of this fault, 

_Mr. Burne Jones, to whom the world is indebted for the infantile 
disorder to which we alluded above, is in full force, with ungraceful 
and incorrect drawing and muddy and unpleasant colouring. It is 
difficult to believe that he can really labour under the impression 
that any one’s face (out of a painted window) ever is of an opaque 
clay colour. Nor caft we believe that he has ever met with people 
(except as before in the narrow, lofty lights of a painted window) 
who were twenty heads and upwards in height. It is really lament- 
able to see a young artist, whose works here and there show gleams 
of reason and painting, utterly spoilt by an affectation, which has 
been aggravated by injudicious praise and flattering imitation, In 
his “ Astrologia” (18) the painting of the glass globe is clever in 
the extreme, but the female, who has been repeated by the artist 
ad nauseam, is feeble and unnatural. The method of work, which 
leaves the background like a coarse oi] painting, does not improve 
the pictures, “ Blind Love” (89) is tame, devoid of fancy and 
imagination. “Cupid and Delight” (97) has nothing characteristic, 
and might have any other titie. “The Enchantment of Nimue” 
(230) is marked by conceit in lieu of fancy, and is in parts unintel- 
ligible. But perhaps the most extraordinary painting by this 
eccentric artist is ‘Green Summer” (105), a group of women 
attired in green, which would be the better for a wash, sitting ina 
row, with their backs to the spectator, on some very s00ly grass. 

_Mr, John Gilbert has nothing on the walis to equal his aplendid 
pictures of last year; but there are great vigour and fine colour in 
his “ Cromwell in Battle” (152), though we could wish he had been 
more careful to preserve the likeness to the great hero, Mr. Walter 
Goodall exhibits some very pleasing pictures, “ Labour and Love” 
pe ag the “ Hel-stage” (180) are deserving of a passing word of 

raise, 

Mr Carl Haag’s picture of the ford of Glen Tilt (73), painted b: 
Royai command, is, like all pictures manetbipania eater such a 
cumstances, far from satisfactory. His “ Baalbeck” (129) is more 
in his old style; but, on the whole, he must be numbered with the 
old friends who disappoint us. Mr. Samuel Read exhibits some 
cathedral interiors, which at times remind us of Roberts. The 
“Interior of the Church, ‘Tamise, Flanders” (183) is perhaps the 
finest specimen of his powers, 

We miss in Mr. Dodgson’s pictures this year the vigour of colour 
and the harmony which have hitherto distinguished them, Mr. 
Branwhite is not seen to the best advantage either, thougn he has 
some very charming pictures on the walls, 

The finest landscapes in the gallery are those of Mr.-Naftel, who 
seems fo perfectly at home with Nature, and such a master of hiz 
art, that bis paintings have almost photographic fidelity and might 
rank as miniatures of the gracious Presence which filis the world 
with delight, The “Old Moat, Ivy Castle, Guernsey” (68), is a 
miraculous transcript of loveliness; and the same may be said of 
the “ Fairies’ Haunt ” (159), @ perfect gem, and “The Swallow ” 
(164), But to mention all that is good would be simply to enu- 
merate all the pictures by this talented artist in the gallery. Mr. 
Boyce is remarkable for his vivid and forcible realisation and deli- 
cious harmonies of colour, He @ppears to have devoted himself 
chiefly to the discovery of latent beauties in the quaint old town of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The “ Black Gate” (96) is especially fine, as 
is .* pan te ag I me Rabbit Banks” (128), The“ View from 
an Upper Window in Gizeh ” (228) is 
“, PI +B phenol (228) is also remarkable for fine effects 
+ Deden" iF) — no sign of 

Durham ” (37), though not altogether pleasing, is ¥ 
His views of “ Ambleside Mill” (52), of Gowbarrow Park” Gepe 
and “Stock Gill” (291) are all worthy of the warmest praise. Mr. 
Rosenber, The “Dell i . 


“ Clematis” 


(24) we are 
the clouds, 


remarkable for the number of their works than fo ial excel- 
lences in them, Mr, Brittan Willis’s cattle are, of tothe ol ee 
of the highest commendation for drawing and solid colour, whic 
at times attains almost to the brilliancy of oil, : 


ITALIAN PATRIOTS.—General Fanti, whose death been 
announced (says the Avenir National), appointed pricey Claldint oy ly 
guardian of hia chil¢ren, whose whole fortune amounte to only 1000f. a year. 
The fact that the deceased, who had been Minister of War and Dictator of 
Emilia, should have left no more proves his disinterested patriotism, N 
is he the only one of modern Italians who have acted in this mann 7" 
Gioberti died in a garret at Paris; and the families of Pinelli and F, inf, 
being left without fortune, have been pensioned by the State. ue 
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THE DOCTRINE OF COMPENSATION. 
; olly impossible that there can be a reader—that is, a real 
Be hey bl a a eae fldneur through prettily-printed pages—who 
does not found himself, as it were, on particular passages of 
vouri'e authors, “ What does the poet say?” may be heard 
pons hour ot the twenty-four. The poets are always at the top of 
the tree. « According to Burke ” is all very well, but then it goes 
further than “according ;” but what “ Milton expresses,” or 
ae lays down,” is infallible, Possibly it is the stately dressing 
Tig that gives mightiness to the idea—just as Mdme. Tussauds 
* Coronation Robes of George IV.” are precisely the only evidences 
that we have that George 1V. could do no wrong. The stateliness 
of rhythm, as well aa of robe, may cover much weakness, sophis:ry, 
or falsehood. Doubtless, those dusty trappings in Baker-street— 
outward significance of eternal righteousness—-covered, but acarcely 
concealed, a good (Englishman's) share of the vices and the sins of 
this world, Doubtless, many a well-turned line has Jaunched many 
a well-turned lie upon the illusioned world, But then, as Bishop 
Warburton said of the Bible, the poet is like a fiddle—he can be 
made to play very different tunes. Certain it is, that the irritable 
ones do say very contradictory things, and perbaps seldom more 
than when on such a subject as the doctrine of compensation in the 
eneral scheme, Without ransacking the Anthology “ from 
Chaucer to Akenside,” the Alpha and Omega of provincial book- 
shelves, it is quite sufficient, and indeed no more than reverential 
courtesy, to go to modern head-quarters—the Laureate himself. For 
instance, from Tennyson, take “ Will Waterproof :”— 
Let there be thistles—there are grapes ; 
If old things, there are new; 
Ten thousand broken lights and shapes, 
‘Yet glimpses of the true. 
Here you yet compensation pure and simple, “ Will Waterproof ” 
is, emphatically, a jolly poem—there is no other expression. There 
isa fine big man drinking not too much wine, and enjoying the 
world, which he delights to take just as he finds it; knowing ail 
the time that all the combined Fates could not assist him to take 
the world in any other way than he finds it, ‘for all the world.” 
But it is a very everyday, commonplace kind of life, Take for 
comparison “The Miller's Daughter.” Here, to make # prosaic 
reckoning, are something like two thousand syllables, all brimming 
over with bliss; and many a man knows that he has been made 
happy for life by the simple whispering of one. And yet this “ long 
and listless boy,” grown old, after seeming to be never tired of tell- 
ing over his felicities, each bead giving all the serenity of a prayer, 
calmly says-— 
Have I not found a happy earth ? 
I least should breathe a thought of pain ; 
Would God renew me from my dirth, 
I'd almost live my life again. 
Provoking ! What does he mean? Possibly he is getting tired of 
happiness. Toujours perdric, Or, possibly, the old line is still 
haunting the brain— 
Gaiety without eclipse 
Wearieth me, May Lilian. 
Mary Ann Hoggins, Countees of Exeter, is poetically said to have 
died from the effects of over-happiness and undue honour, and Mr, 
Dickens’s cobbler was “ ruined by having money left him.” But to 
sneer at @ life, and consent to go through another turn of it after 
very much providential pressing, just because that life happens to 
be one long path of roseleaves, is more than ordinarily contented 
minds can understand, In fact, despite “ Will Waterproof,” he 
recognises a want of compensation somewhere, He says, 
There's somewhat flows to us as life, 
But more is taken quite away. 
What can it be? Possibly he is delicately veiling the fact that 
little Alice’s hair is infinitely more red and decidedly lees auburn 
than we might he pardoned for presuming it to be, and her eyes 
somewhat less iJlumined by summer soul-lightning, and less addicted 
to making his own orbs roll, than we find them throughont stanzas 
five to ten, The fact is, our friend is a trifle too happy—listless ; 
he does not know what he wants. Anything for a change; and, 
besides, some people prefer roughing it in this life. “Thank my 
stars, for that!” said the sailor, sucking in the London fog from 
the Pool of the Thames. 
forme!” It may be that the Laureate was really ‘ maudlin moral” 
in the first instance. At all events, he is “across the walnuts and 
the wine” again in the second. The in vino veritas confuses the 
case, unless Truth can tell no lie, but Jay her hand upon her heart 
and swear white to be as dark as Egypt. But Truth lives in a 
well, and not in a wine-cellar; and so absolutely nothing can be 
made of the whole matter, 

There are many kinds of compensation ; the great little pleasures 
cbeaply purchased at the price of life-long toil; the less tangible 
happinesces which not unfrequently cast a radiance over the severest 
miseries ; whilst the personal deformities and domestic afflictions so 
often chequering the lives of the great may be likened to com- 
pensations upside down. The really abandoned and hopeless are 
very few. It is easy, certainly, fer the morose and misanthropic to 
pile the pyramid of their griefs and wrongs a thousand times along 
the complete set of fingers, Nothing can be easier than thus to 
build a dungeon in the air, to stick in the requisite skeletons, and 
listen to the clanking of the darbies. Nothing easier—except 
to widen the lips, demolish the whole edifice with a burst of 
laughter, and speedily build up in its place the most airy fairy 
palace ever presided over by an enchanted Princess, Hot water 
applied below the eyes in the morning removes all bilious vision 
for the entire day. Tt is necessary to avail oneself of Art as well as 
of Nature. Keep the punkah going in the dog days, and don't 
forget to stir up the fire when March conjures an east 
wind, Those things are intended as compensation. But, 
after al], it is the custom of the nnial grumbler to 
mistake everything for the woret, snd insist that there can 
be no remedy, There is but little hope for them, though 
much may be done with the simply selfish and splenetic. 
People groan at the heat, when, if they would but consider for ten 
seconds, they would probably find that they were enjoying it exces- 
sively. So with winter; so with sea-bathing, and other “ pickles,” 
as Porson used to term the operation. For my part, I do not think 
that ever a child’s new frock suffered the torture of a tear but what 
there was the brightest possible ribbon tocuver the misfortune with 
glory. Dulce et eoreas &c, Rudel would much rather have died 
than not have enjoyed that first, last, and only sight and embrace 
of the Countess of Tripoli. These were compensations, and 
seldom are we without such. When Jones has been struck at the 
club, without answering a word, how sweet are his refiections— 
whilst fitting on the court plaister—that he has been endowed with 
sufficient fortitude to restrain his passions, and not give blow for 
blow! Amarantha never broke a heart yet, save from an innate 
consciousness of the duty of caring the wound of another. There is 
no man eo ugly that he is not perfectly conscious of his redeeming 
point. Wilkes was only a quarter of an hour after the handsomest 
man in the room. He could talk fascinatingly, It may be con- 
fidently laid down that a magnificently-turned leg and the smallpox 
go hand inhand. The plainest girl in the family is always remarkable 
for her domestic virtues, and is especially fond of her mother. The 
father, in Sydney Smith's essay, ruined his country, but never 
lifted a hand against his boys. Of course, there is a virtue to 
atone for every vice, a gleam of happiness to dissipate every 
gloom. If Asmodeus would condescend for once to lend us 
the dignity of his wings, we would look not only into houses 
but into human hearts, There would be melancholy young griffins 
taking out their skeletons and polishing them up to keep them fresh, 
Skeleton locks of hair, in faded ribbons, to be subjected to the 
skeleton of a kiss, Old portraits, that rattle in their shrunken cases 
Ominously ; and, say, one glove, a very small glove indeed, but of 
great importance to Mr, Misanthrope, as it is actually the chief link 
in the cuain of contact. Skeletons and ghosts of old letters are the 
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“No more of them confounded blue skies | 
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[ ve how in an instant the | 
cupboard is locked up, the key moving in the lock with only one 
harsh grating to mar for a moment the happy music of the spheres, 
Gather ye rosebuds, or sing tavern songs? There are plenty of such 
compensations ; only, sometimes, like the inkstand in “Oliver Twist,” 
they are so immediately under one’s very nose that it is the easiest 
thing in the world to look right over them and catch the eye of the | 
phantom again. 

The best pity should be reserved for the great lives that might 
have been so much more pleasant but for little accidents and 
sorrows. Byron's foot was doubtless the occasion of many melo- 
dious poetic feet. Sir Walter was above that kind of thing, and 
made his crutch as graceful as a palm-tree. Pope must have 
suffered hideously from his hunch. The most aristocratic of his 
enemies the satirists did not scruple at the foulest personality, 
although they did not get on very well with the only thing the: 
could find to attack. Were these legs and backs purely acultantal, 
or Providential, and Lady Mary right ?— 

But Nature, which does all things well ordain, 
Deform’d the body, but enrich’d the brain, 
It would be far more pleasant to virtuous minds if these great ones 
who have eo charmed and instructed us had had no upside-down 
compensations of this kind, or any other. It is pleasant to shut 
the eyes to history, and see things in our own way. So it is easy 
enough to see that Milton married only once, “and they lived 
happily ever after.’ How well he retained his sight, and what a 
fortune he made by “ Paradise Lost”! Pope's stately form is a good 
indication of his literary style. Andrew Marvell was gormandising 
over turtle and venison when the King’s messenger invaded the 
stately banqueting-hall with the bribe. And so forth. Everybody 
who has dezerved it has been supremely blest ; and everybody who 
pleases may eee that every couleur is de rose. A little less earthli- 
ness of one kind, and a little more of another, alone are wanting, 
Lose who may, | still can say, 
Those who win Meaven blest are they. 


But the thing is not to be too particular about your kind of heaven. | 
Select an everyday elysium and pursue it rapidly. Take all the 
colours together, and with strong gyrations all will make light. 
The well-worn phrase, “As many a better man has been before 
ioe is a favourite expression of compensation, To have some- 
y, and a better man than yourself, to be subjected to the 
process of being dragged through the mire might to some extent 
smooth the path to the gallows—at least, for those who persist 
in finding much rough obstacle on the road. To cough like Horace 
tends materially to take away the bitter taste of squills and relieve 
| the throbs of the tortured aie The position of immortal Maro 
to the bedridden brings with it all the elastic inspirations of green 
fields ; and the bitterness of death itself loses its sting when facin 
the fact that Homer and Shakspeare succumbed. On the other hand, 
the sorrows and accidents of the great oe bring to the lowly 
anything but the spirit of compensation. Many a garret is rendered 
more wretched still by an involuntary remembrance of Chatterton. 
The “ difficuls journey to a splendid tomb” might often be cheered | 
but for certain events having gone as they have gone, The wild | 
eye might have roftened could its owner but have known that gentle | 
Goldsmith had no row at Trinity, took a double first, ate and drank 
of the daintiest, was ordained, did decipher the written inscriptions, 
never wore peach colour or wrote history, never tumbled into a 
tank, never wanted a guinea, married most happily, and died at a | 
ripe age, leaving enormous legacies to a large circle of friends. But | 
even then, according to the “doctrine of compensation,” there would 
have been plenty of dark blurs across the effulgent acene ; and ver 
properly too, foreverybody knows that there is no durability in gold, 
| unless it be tanted with some very gross alloy. But the whole is a 
| broad and individual matter, and not to be settled by the infallibility 
of poets who can write both sides of the question, E. F.B. 


THE WATER-BABIES AT SNARESBROOK, 

WHEN that sweet little cherub who is traditionally and lyrically 
represented as sitting up aloft to look out for the life of poor Jack, | 
is relieved by the next watch, and makes a short excursion for the 

urpose of stretching his wings, it may reasonably be inferred that 
| he hovers lovingly over the neizhbourhood of Snaresbrook, in Essex, 
and perches occasionally on the tall spiral tower of that magnificent 
| building where 136 little ones, the orphans of merchant seamen, are 
| maintained with loving care. 
It may have occurred to the cherub in his flights to that tree-em- | 
| bowered part of the country near Epping Forest that in this island, 
| whose rightness and tightness are so dependent on the exertions of | 
| the sailor, the sailor's orphan becomes everybody's care, and that, 


of all destitute British babies, the water-baby has, perhaps, the most 
urgent claim. 

his reflection was at least suggested to me as I stepped on to | 
| the platform of the new Snaresbrook station, on the Great Eastern 
Railway, on Monday in the present week; and its force was not | 
diminished when I learned that the building whose roof and tower I 
| conld see above the trees a short distance down the Chigwell-road 
| had been built to accommodate not only 136 but 250 inmates, and 
could easily be extended for the reception of 200 boys and 100 girls, 
ny of whom had been left without either father or mother, and all 
of whose fathers had done their duty in the merchant service and had 
died without having been able to provide for their families. The 
limited number of children which the commi tee of this admirable | 
charity are able to admit to the asylum at present is scarcely more a | 
matter for surprise than the fact that the institution itself was only 
founded thirty-eight years ago, when, in an ordinary tenement in St. | 
George’s-in-the-Kast, from five to ten orphan boys were received. Two | 
years later (in 1829) a similar house was taken for the reception of 
girls, and both establishments were enlarged, until the number of in- 
mates became so large as to make it necessary to rent a larger house, 
Asuitable building for the purpose was discovered in the Bow-road, 
where boys and girls, to the number of 120, were received under 
the same roof in a —_ house standing in its own grounds ; but, as 
the place was only held on a short lease, it was deemed advisable to 
commence a building fund in order ultimately to secure a freehold 
and an appropriate establishment for so us:ful an asylum. This 
was set on foot in 1850; and the appeal of the promoters having 
been liberally responded to by gentlemen, and it may also be said 
by ladies, connected with the shipping interest in London, a plot of 
ground at Snaresbrook, seven acres and a half in extent, was pur- 
chased in 1858, and the present building was commenced in 1860; 
the fovndation-stone being afterwards laid by the late Prince 
Consort, whose name is peculiarly associated with this asylum as 
the last building of the kind which he inaugurated. On the 10th 
of July, 1862, the orphans were brought to their new home, and 
since that time the grounds and much of the interior fitting have 
been completed. The committee, the architect, the contractors, and 
the patrons have done their work well. It is not too much to say 
that if those who are blessed with the means to help the sailors’ 
orphans will do their part of the work in a similar spirit, the sub- 
ecription-list will soon warrant the managers of the charity in fill- 
ing the epare wards with little clean white beds and in training up 
twice the present number of children into healthy, honest English 
menand women. 

It is to what the institution I am abont to describe has effected and 
may yet effect that my present attention is to be directed, however ; 
and, as I stand here by the iron gate in the high railing inclosing 
the grounds, I am convinced that the managers have begun weil b 
the discharge of a wise liberality with regard to their building. It 
is certainly a splendid edifice, its broad trontage and North Italian 
architecture being relieved by the handsome stone dressings and 
courses of coloured bricks, which are scarcely likely to be turned toa 
dingy hue in that pure forest air, As soon as {he blue jacketed, sailor- 
looking young gate-porter who receives my card has conducted me 
to the entrance, 1 am received by the matron, who, without 
having expected my visit, at once invites me to go over 
the various departments of the instivution, and, as a good 


beginning, takes me inte the boys’ school-room, where 
about a hundred blue-jacketed and equally sailor-like young 
scholars are occupied with their slates, under the care of one 
of the two masters—himeelf with a sort of sea-air upon him, and a 
salt-water-cut about his blue dress, The boys rise as I go in, but I 
delight to notice that they do so voluntarily, and with an inde- 
pendently civil manner, which again impresses me with a sense of 
something sailor-like. Having risen, they sit down again, and go on 
with their work quite in an unconcerned way, leaving me to go into 
another corrijor where the girls’ school is held, and where two 
score blue-clad maidens, the youngest of them pretty little creatures 
of seven or eight years old, are busy with their needles. 

In all the rooms, wards, and corridors, except the committee- 
room and some of the private apartments, the brick wails are 
left just as they were built, evenly faced with grey stock bricks, 
without colour or plaster, the uniformity being relieved by 
bands of grey or purple bricks and cut red brick mouldings 
and window arches, The great height and noble size of the 
different apartments render this arrangement far preferable to any 
attempt at plastering or colouring the wails ; pod the large light 
windows, combined with the toned hue of the brick walls, give the 
whole place a delightful effect of cleanliness and ventilation without 
the chilly sensation which is somehow always connected with wall 
composition, and even with any but expensive and richly-coloured 
poowe in such large spaces, The corridors, both on the ground 

oor and in the upper stories, leading to the dormitories, are brick 
vaulted and fireproof ; the woodwork throughout the building being 
of varnished pine, without paint of any kind. The dormitories are 
the most airy and spacious, and, at the same time, the most easily 
regulated with regard to temperature, that I have ever seen in any 
similar institution, and are fitted with capital baths and lava- 
tories; while the hospital, which occupies a large apartment 
on the upper floor, with a nurse’s-room, and detached or inclosed 
beds for severe cases of illness, is admirably contrived both for the 
completeness of its arrangements and its separation from the rest 
of the building. This hospital, however, has not been used in any 
case of epidemic or other infectious disease, The children here are 
singularly free from even small ailments—a condition which the 
pure air of that open country, the perfect ventilation, and the abun- 
dant supply of good food and good water, will very well explain. 
Pure air, pure water, and ventilation may all be appreciated by a 
visit to the top of the building under the main spire, where the two 
great tanks are placed for the eupply of the establishment, and where 
you can stand, as it were, in the lantern of a lighthouse, looking out 


| not over sea, but above the tree-tops of that woody country 


towards Chigwell, Woodford, Wanstead, and Epping. The 
boys occupy the south wing and the girls the western portion of 
the building, the two portions being separated-by the apartments of 
the matron and reached by distinct staircases. On my first arrival 
I notice that on a couple of trees are slung two trapezes, and I can 
now see some of the boys preparing for cricket in a piece of ground 
at the back. The girls have a large space for outdoor games in 
front of the building. Besides thee, however, there ia an arched 
cloister under the boys’ school-room, which is a famous play-place 
for wet weather, and where their band of fifes and drums has 
plenty of marching room; for the boys have a famous band, and 
some of the elder girls with a taste for music are taught the piano 
by the indefatigab'e secretary, one of whose pupils, t understand, 
has become so proficient that she plays the organ in the chapel. 
This chapel, which is in the same exterior style as the main 
building, although detached from it, is one of the most charming 
edifices to be seen near London It was built entirely at the ex; 
of Lady Morrison, and dedicated by her “to the glory of and 
the use of the Merchant Seamen's Orphan Asylum ;” and all its 


| beautiful appointments are evidences that, besides the large sum of 


money she has devoted to the general fund, this benevolent woman 
has added the chapel as a fitting crown to that labour of love which 
have constituted her the mother of these little orphans, who 
regard her with much gratitude and affection. From the bhigh- 
polished pine roof over the altar to the sparkling granite and 
marble of the lectern, the fittings of this sanctuary ure in complete 
harmony with the rest of that handsome institution, which, if it 
seem almost too imposing, has been raised by the special contribu- 
tions of those who desired not to withhold their hands, 

Of the kitchen, with its lifts to the great ref and other 
rooms above, there is at least this much to say, that, with a 
tolerably wide experience of kitchens in public and charitable 
establishments, I am delighted to see that there is obviously no 
desire to substitute the mere cold, unmeaning mechanical appliances 
of modern culinary science for that air of comfort, that whisper of 


| home, which is the chief charm of any kitchen worthy of the name, 


There are, it is true, great iron steamers and boilers with patent 
lever-fitted lids, but there is no terrible evidence of everlasting 
boiling, and there ave evidences of pies and puddings as well as roast 


| meats, Above all, there is a glorious dresser, bearing a still more 


glorious dinner service, which, aluhough the children are served 
on neat metal and white enamelled bowls and platters, such as one 
sees in the windows of outfitters’ shops, must be a cheerful, home- 
like, pleasant piece of furniture to every boy and girl going in and 
out 


On Wednesday of this very week the friends and patrons of the 
Merchant Seamen's Orphan Asylum dined together at the London 
Tavern, in order that these little ones may continue to dine, and to 
sleep, and to learn, till they are old enough to earn dinners for 
themselves, Two hundred ladies and gentlemen sat down, under 
the presidency of that good friend to the institution, Mr, Alderman 
Lusk ; and, after hearing even more about the pxst successes and 
the present needs of this noble charity than [ can tell here, 
subscribed the sum of £1400, which, gratifying as it is, had need be 
fifty times as much before the objects of such an asylum can be 


| secured in a manner commensurate with the demands of a maritime 


country like that in which we live, 


» he 


SCENSS OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
A SUBSCRIPTION BALL AT THE DIGGINGS, 


WitH what an astonished air some of our readers will behold the 
accompanying Engraving, especially when we come to consider the 
recherché society connected with a subscription ball in civilised ideas; 
but a subscription bail at the diggings a few yeara ago and one in 
England are two very different things. In England, the title assures 
one that, toa very great extent, the company will be of aselect deacrip- 
tion ; while, at the Australian diggings, it simply means that an: 
one can go who can afford it and possesses a convivial or free-and- 
easy turn of mind; for woe be to any new chum (the term pein 
used in colonial parlance to signify a fresh arrival in the colony 
who, under a false impression conveyed to him through the ad- 
vertisement of a subscription ball, with an admission of three 
guineas, arrays himself in his new dress suit of the latest fashion, 
procured, perhaps, at the West-End just previous to his departure, 
with an idea proverbial to most young men with West-End notions 
who resolve to emigrate and dave the pick instead of the pen— 
viz., that diggers are gentlemanly-looking men, who after a day’s 
digging return to comfortably furnished houses and dress fashion- 
ably before proceeding for an evening walk or amusement. Woe, 
we say, to the feelings of any such mistaken individual; for he will 
find on his arrival at the ball, that instead of spotless white kids, 
dress coats, pegtops, &c., he is among a miscellaneous collection of 
individuals, with, in many instances, a physiognomy and dress in 
perfect keeping; the male, if not the female portion of the com- 
munity as well, certainly belonging to the free-and-easy school, 
and arrayed accordingly, Some have foreheads villanous low, 
and certainly a wonderful similarity to the class said to have 

Left their country for their country’s good ; 
while others rake up the remnants of an antiquated wardrobe, 
as shown by the gentleman with the bristly hair, who is making 
very spasmodic attempts to look comfortable in gloves too large 
and pump: too small for him, The music is generally of a 
decided colonial nature or description, harmony being a kind 
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THE PASSAGE OVER MONT CENIS: THE ZIGZAG PATH OVER THE MOUNTAIN. 
of secondary consideration,’ the prevailing taste being akin to | an evening’s enjoyment, of course a la Australia, Waiting for an 
that of a rson we once heard engaging a band for a | introduction before dancing with a lady is a thing never thought | ciple. freshments are not forgotten ; in fact, they are, in some 
ball, who enjoined the leader to be sure and bring plenty of | of, for strangers fraternise with a delightful indifference as to whom | instances, of a most expensive character, although certainly not of 
drums and trumpets with him, Pride is entirely rie with for | they are speaking or dancing with. Everybody seems imbued with | an elegant description; for instance, a lady and gentleman will 
the sake of comfort. Every one seems to have made up his mind for the idea that he or she is as good, but no better, than the rest of the | occasionally refresh themselves in the ball-room with a bottle of 


pe gg Fre altogether forming a group on the real equality prin- 
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stout each after a quadrille, varied sometimes with hot brandy and 
water or a bottle of champagne. ae : 

In conveying to our readers this description of a colonial ball, we 
do not assert that all are carried out in the same manner ; neither 
do we maintain that the visitors comprise such a miscellaneous 
assembly ; for in the large cities, such as Melbourne and Sydney, 
gome of the subscription balls are carried out in a very superior 
manner; but our sketch is intended to represent a ball among the 
middle class on the diggings, who, with the lower classes, are looked 
on as the great important body in Australia; for there are hundreds 
in the middle class who do not aspire to rank among the élite; not 
that they are unfitted to do so in a social or pecuniary sense, but 
simply from the fact that the free-and-easy manners to which they 
have accustomed themselves on the gold-fields, to a certain extent 
incapacitates them for enjoyment among society of a more recherché 
character. 

In conclusion, we will assure our readers that a ball such as we 
have endeavoured to describe ia far from an unpleasant affair; for, 
irrespective of the rongh but genuine hospitality experienced, there 
are many of the best insights into colonial life and character to be 
obtained, You will perceive, by the enthusiastic manner in which 
even the roughest and most uncouth-looking drink the toast always 
proposed— viz., “ The Queen ”—that there exists a true loyalty in 
their hearts; also, by the subdued voice, and oftentimes tear- 
bedimmed eye, that the memory of the loved ones at home is still 
cherished ; and, above all, by the general kind feeling and sentiment 
expressed, that there often exista a noble heart —— a rough 
exterior, A, 8. 


THE OPERA. 
“ L/AFRICAINE,” 

THE great centre of musical interest just now is Paris, where the 
productionof “L'Africaine” is being looked forward to with an eager- 
ness which ly felt in England on the eve of a great ministerial 
crisis or now and then in very remarkable racing years on the morn- 
ing of the Derby Day. The Emperor has postponed his visit to 
Algeria simply that he may be able to hear “L’Africaine” before 
starting; while the first representation of “L’Africaine” has been 
postponed because the ee ship on which the scenic department 
of the opera so much depends was not ready on the day originally 
fixed for its production. But, though the opera has not been form- 
ally brought out, we have received an account of a full-dresa 
rehearsal of the work, which was almost of a public character, and 
from which as good an opinion of the merits of “ L’Africaine ” ma: 
be formed as from one of tte public representations, which, - 
ing to the latest intelligence, was to have commenced last night 

April 28). 
¢ The pr began at half-past seven o'clock on Sunday evening 
and lasted until three o'clock on Monday morning. The theatre 
was crowded, and among the audience were ali the musical and 
fashionable, and not a few of the political, celebrities of Paris. 
Meyerbeer could scarcely be prevailed upon to tolerate anyone at 
his re and it had been said that only a few privileged 
persons be allowed to be present at the rehearsals of 
“L’Africaine.” At the last mament, however, a large number of 
invita‘iong were issued; and when it became known that a few 
hundreds had been asked. a few thousands asked to-be asked. The 

incipal subscribers had the use of their boxes allowed them. 
Fhe other places were given away to writers, musicians, and, 
ultimatel whoever had interest and ingenuity enough to get 
them. W en the introduction began there were no vacant seats in 
any part of the theatre. 

Tie opening scene is somewhere in Portugal. Inez (Malle. 
Battu), who bas been promised in marriage to an elderly Portuguese 
Admiral, is secretly attached to the young and handsome Vasco di 
Gama, and declines to execute the engagement which her father 
has contracted as her representative. Thia refusal irritates her 
father and pains her elderly lover; and the diverse emotions of the 
three are cornatinnliy expressed in a trio which is the first important 
piece in the opera. It is preceded, however, by an air for Inez, 
which at least bas the merit of being eminently graceful. 

Suddenly it is announced that a distinguished traveller has 
arrived, and that he has a proposition to make te the Council of 
State. This is no other than Vasco di Gama (Naudin), beloved of 
Inez, but not much esteemed at the Portuguese Court. He is 
allowed to explain, however, that, having been shipwrecked, he has 
been thrown on the coast of a strange country, that he has dis- 
covered an unknown land abounding in treasures, and that, if a ship 
be intrusted to him, he is ready to return and se'ze the country in the 
name of his Sovereign. The Bishops, who seem to have the entire 
direction of State affairs, declare him to be either a fool or an 
impostor, and this opinion is vigorously set forth in an episcopal 
chorus, or cheur d'dvéques. Vasco di Gama in vain refers to the 
fact that Christopher Columbus had also some difficulty in getting 
his countrymen to appreciate him, To provethat he has really been 
to some sort of terra ignota he produces a couple of natives 
whom he seems to have brought with him as specimens of 
the indigenous population, One of these natives is Selika 

Mdlle. Saxe), the “ Africaine,” after whom the opera is named; 
S other is Nelusko (Faure), the Africaine’s attendant. The 
Africaine herself is a Queen when she is at home; but she gladly 
allows herself to be treated by Vasco di Gama like a slave. One 
thing, however, she will not do. Urged 


song” ry eee but —— ae . who has —— 
kept in the background, advances an pares to strike 
Fore. Selika seizes bis hand; Vasco awakes, sal seas afterwards 


a crowd of soldiers and attendants, with Inez at their head, enter 
the . Inez has consented to marry the Admiral in order to 
obtain Vasco’s pardon, and Vasco is now set at liberty. To prove 
that Selika has no hold on his affections, but is merely his slave, he 

her to Inez, throwing in Nelusko as a trifle not worth 
caring for. Selika ise wounded to the heart by Vasco's in tude, 
and Nelusko, who now hates the Christian foreigner more ever, 
and not al'ogether without reason, vows vengeance. 

In the third act we make the acquaintance of the celebrated 
vessel which has given so much trouble, and which at one of the 
last rehearsals of the ecenery plunged 20 violently in the direction of 
the orchestra that for a moment the conductor's head seemed 
to be in danger. The vessel is not worth all the fuss that 
has been m about it. It occupies the whole breadth of 
the stage, and it carries a very numerous crew, some of whom are 
geen in the rigging, others in the cabins—the principal singers re- 
maining, of course, on deck. The vessel is commanded by the 
‘Adaniral to whom the unhappy Inez has been forced to give her 
hand, and who, not content with depriving Vasco of his bride, has 
also robbed him of his great project, Nelusko has promised to 
guide him across the ocean to the unknown land, and is, in fact, 
teering the vessel in the direction of his savage home, His inten- 
tion, however, is to wreck the ship on a rocky coast well known to 
hima, and which Vasco, who has contrived to follow the Admiral in 
a craft of his own, also remembers, As the danger is approaching, 
Vasco makes his appearance on the Admiral’s quarterdeck and 
warns him against Nelusko, But the Admirai, eo far from 
listening to Vasco’s advice, reproaches him, and at last, as 
Vasco is obstinate, orders him to be executed for mutinous 
conduct, Selika springs at Inez and threatens to stab her unless 
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Vasco is immediately released. But at this moment the vessel 
strikes on the rocks and goes to pieces in the presence of the 
audience, but not until a number of savages, Neluskos worthy 
brethren, have seized and murdered the crew. ax : 

Vasco, however, has been saved by the faithful Africaine ; and in 
the fourth act we find him disposed, for the first time, to return her 
affection. The act closes with a very passionate duet, in which 
Selika expresses her love for her Christian friend, who, believing 
Inez to be dead, seems to have no objection to respond toit. We 
may note, en passant, that this duet. at the rehearsal, proved the 
most successful piece in the opera. It is — worthy of the com- 
porer of the grand duet between Raot and Valentine in the 
‘ Huguenots,” to which, for the rest, it bears po resemblance 
whatever. hie ; 

In the fifth act the dreams of the poor Africaine are dispelled by 
the discovery that Inez has been saved from the wreck, This act 
contains three admirable pieces : a duet between the two women; & 
trio, in which Selika, after a painful struggle, resolvea to unite the 
two lovers and send them back to Europe ; snd an admirable solo— 
preceeded by a marvellous ritornello for che violoncellos and altos— 
which the despondent Africaine sings as she lies down and dies 
beneath the upus-tree. ; 

In tbis slight and hasty sketch of the most important work that 
has been given to the lyrical stage since the production of ‘Le 
Prophaie,” we have said very little about the music, and we will 
only add now that it would be unfair to judge of it from a (nomi- 
nally)” private performance which lasted nearly seven hours. It 
may be safely said that “L’Africaine ’ contains at least as many 
fine pieces as any other of Meyerbeer’s operas ; and we half believe 
that, when certain necessary and inevitable omissions have been 
made, it will be pronounced his masterpiece. 


— tevature, 


Nelly Nowlan and Other Stories. By Mra. 8. C. Hatt, With 
Illustrations. T, Nelson and Sons. 

The principal tale in this little volume is a welcome addition to 
the many stories which Mrs. Hall has penned with a view to illug- 
trate the peculiarities of Irish character. Ita avowed jae id is to 
expose the injustice to which the humbler classes belonging to the 
Green Isle have too often been subjected in being told, when seeking 
to improve their fortunes, that “no Irish need apply ;” but, inas- 
much as this fatal warning is now hardly recognised, even amongst 
the most hardened of servant-kunters, the author very ae 
states that since she firat wrote upon thisaubject ‘a great and blessed 
change has taken place in reference to the disposition of England 
towards Ireland as regards the feeling of the people of the one 
country for the os of the other.” Nevertheless, thia diverting 
story is not the less an apt illustration of a grievance which, if it no 
longer exists, did at one time tend to keep alive those embers of 
embittered nationality which were wont to amoulder in Ireland. 
Nelly Nowlan is a smart, enthusiastic, and ambitious young dameel, 
who is imbued with that warm earnestness which is peculiarly 
characteristic of the southern county where she was born. She is 
living with a maiden aunt, in the “unpicturesque but comfortable” 
county of Wexford; and, being of those fascinating 
charms which especially belong to “ Erin's lovely daughters,” she is 
the object of ony to the lasses, and of admiration to the lads, of 
the village. Unfortunately, however, her sagacious relative, instead 
of allowing her to choose a lover for herself, has selected one for her, in 
the person of one Tom Cassidy ; but Nelly is deaf to all entreaties from 
Tom and to remonstrances from Aunt Peggy, and, in order to 
escape the risk of matrimony altogether, sbe hastens to Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, where she is welcomed by a cousin, who is the wife of a 
respectable tradeaman in that smoke-dried town. She immediately 
endeavours to find employment as a domestic servant, and is rejected 
by a lady whose pleasing manner gave her strong reason to hope 
that she would favour her application, but who is unable to over- 
come her deep-rooted prejudice against “the Irish.” Nelly is crest- 
fallen at the disappointment, for she is too ambitious to be 
* beholden” to the kindness of her relatives ; but the fates befriend 
her, by causing a very severe accident to happen to the lady, and, 
by a strange coincidence, she becomes an inmate of her house in 
the capacity of assistant nurse, and soon proves, by her honesty, 
intelligence, and attachment, that she is an illustration of the 
injustice done to her country. And now begin her “experiences” 
of the world and its ways, which she recounts with characteristic 
diction and much naiveté—for the author informs us that, through 
the kindness of a lady, Nelly is “no mean scholar ”"—in a series of 
letters to her aunt, all interspersed with moral reflections and un- 
sophisticated satires upon the follies of society. These letters consti- 
tute, in fact, the substance of the story, which almost assumes the 
character of an autobiography ; and it may be questioned whether 
Mrs. Hall has not rather detracted from than increased the interest 
by adopting this course. The eye becomes somewhat wearied by 
dwelling, page after page, upon that which, re as an 
epistolary communication, must be open to the objection that it ia 
“ long,” for it is difficult to reconcile one’s-self to the idea of reading a 
letter which has apparently coat the writer something approachin 
@ ream of paper. Nevertheless, it must at once be admi 
that the letters are written with that natural ease and 
which have always distinguished Mrs. Hall's stories of 
Irish life; and they are especially remarkable for a healthy 
moral tone, which is always instructive, and never marred by a 
tinge of ill-nature ; albeit the narrations are the outpourings of a 
Celtic brain seeking to describe the prevailing idiosyncracies of the 
Saxon race. There is little or no plot in the book (to use the much- 
hackneyed theatrical phrase) and the characters introduced are few. 
Nelly Nowlan’s experience, as far as it is recorded in this volume, 
ends where it yp mer the eervice of an amiable and highly 
esteemed lady in this country ; and the most important incident, as 
affecting her personal interest and position, is the fact that, while 
she is strengthening her mind with worldly knowledge, and setting 
down the sayings and doings of those around her for the delectation 
of her aunt, the latter actually marries the very man whose suit 
the girl herself had formerly rejected. The receipt of this in- 

i causes much sorrow to the susceptible Nelly ; but she is 
comforted by her gentle mistress; and comes at length to the con- 
clusion— based upon ali she has seen and heard of the fickleness of 
the ruder sex—that she would rather go through the world as she 
is “than be tied to such an uncertainty as a husband.” Perhaps 
Nelly was right ; for she was made to utter the expression by one 
who has well studied the world, and who has never written, from 
her own peculiar view of it, with more agreeable truthfulness than 
in the present volume. The two other tales com g the volume, 
“The Last in the Lease” and “Nobody's Boat,” are ehort but 
interesting sketches of domestic life; and they do not the less 
worthily represent the cultivated power of the writer, by reason of 
the fact that “they have already been favourably received by the 
public "—a public which Mrs. Hali declares bas treated her so well, 
that «he is “an author without a grievance.” Enviable and amiable 
lady ! 


Cressy and Poicters ; or, the Story of the Black Prince's Page. 
By J. G. Epean, Author of “ How I Won My Spurs,” &c. Illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings, principally from designs by 
Robert Dadley and Gustave Doré. 8. O. Beeton. 

This is one of a series of hooks projected by the Jate Mr, Edgar, 

with the aid of Mr. Beeton, hie publisher, to show—th h the 

medium of spirit-etirring adventures and personal memoirs, drawn 
from historical sources—the state and growth of England from the 
times before the Conqueror to those of the Revolution; from 

William of Normandy to William of Orange. The idea was certainly 

a good one, and those who have had the advantage of reading the 

former works of the same author—‘ Danes, Saxons, and Normaua,” 

“Runnymede and Lincoln Fair,” “How I Won My Spurs,” éc.— 

know how successfully it has been carried out, The present pro- 
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Not that 
it would be just to Mr. Edgar to eay that the historical character - 
his work is less meritorious than it would have been had he deo); 
with hia subject in a more didactic form ; the prevailing and attrac. 
tive featureof the book is that, while it preserves historical accuracy 
as far as was in the author's power, it does so in a manner which 
renders it as entertaining as it is instractive. The story is written in 
an autobiographical form, and the career of the Black Prince is told 
by his Page, from the time of the latter's arrival in London, to feed 
his ambition with rs and prospects of a bright future, to the 
period of the Prince's lamented death. The descriptions of battles 
and romantic adventures which specially distinguish the volume are 
given with an appreciative power and a vigour of expression such 
as have always charactericed the writings of Mr. Edgar, and 
have shown him to be thoroughly versed in the history with which 
he deals, and to be capable of handling it in the chivalric spirit 
of an ancient chronicler, combined with the perceptive qualities of 
amodern romancer, The book is, of course, adapted to readers of 
mature age as well as to youth ; but it was originally published in 
the Boy's Own Mi ine, and, as a present to the young, no more 
appropriate or sightly volume could well be chosen. The illus- 
trations are numerous and vigorous, and are most useful and satis- 
factory aids to the movement of the story. 


Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Mould, An Introduction to the Study of 


Microscopic Fungi. 4 M. C. Cooks, President of the Society of 
Amateur Botanists, With nearly 300 Figures by J, E. Sowerby, 
Robert Hardwicke. 


This book, though bearing a title which will be neither tempting 
nor intelligible to the general reader, certainly suggests the re- 
flection that the most interesting illustrations of natural history and 
botanica! products may often be found amongst objects which man- 
kind are apt to pass by with thoughtless disregard. That the 
“little pests of the field and garden,” which the author has desig- 
nated as above, should have been thought worthy the minute atten- 
tion and deep study of a scientific inquirer, is strong proof of the 
fact that where enthusiasm is felt it can never be more successfully 
exercised than in promoting discoveries for the advancement of 
agriculture, horticulture, and age, A The study of trees and 
flowers, in regard to their form and uty, is, undoubtedly, a 
most fascinating means of acquiring a knowledge of the minute 
mysteries of nature ; but the pursuit of information upon the subject 
of those excrescences or fungi which tend to destroy the same form 
and beauty is not less nant with interesting material for inves- 
tigation ; and the author of the present volume proceeds to show 
that this investigation opens up a grand field for discovery, wherein 
the microscope is essentially necessary. Hence he adopts the term 
“Microscopic Fungi,” and he demonstrates that the botanical 
student may be of infinite service to the world by discovering the 
origin, tendency, and characteristics of those fungi—an operation of 
the mind which seems perfectly akin to the study of disease in 
animals, The writer disclaims any intention to burden the reader 
with a dry series of botanical descriptions, and, in order to avoid 
falling into this error, he has freed bis text as far as possible from 
technical phraseology, and has published, in the form of an appendix, 
a classified explanation of the various fungi contained in the volume. 
The unaffected ardour with which Mr. Cooke has set about his task, 
and the truly captivating manner in which he has dealt with appa- 
rently uninviting material, afford a practical and instructive example 
of the good that ny ee from a well-directed study, in 
whatever field it may ursued, ith the genuine enthusiasm of 
a devotee, he commends, in sober earnestness (to use his own words), 
the — to all who a microscope and leisure to use it ; 
and he adds that, if variety be desired, they will find at least 2000 
species of fungi, for & perfect knowledge of which that instrument 
must be employed. ith such a strong inducement to labour and 
study as is here set forth, the book should command the attention 
of every botanist who would increase his own knowledge and con- 
vey instruction upon so interesting a theme, 


The Applications of Geology to the Arts and Manufactures. 
Professor D. T, ANSTED. Rober: Hardwicke, 

A course of lectures, delivered by Professor Ansted in obedience 
to the wish of the Council of the Society of Arts, form the material 
upon which this valuable work is head ; and no more fitting testi- 
mony could be given to the judgment exercised by those gentlemen 
than is to be found in these thoughtful and well-digested pages, 
The origin of the lectures alluded to is thus described :—The late 
Dr, Cantor, of the East Indian Medical Service, who died in the year 
1860, bequeathed one half of his residuary estate to the Society of 
Arta, to be applied as should be deemed best for promoting the 
objects of the Society, and the council decided on employing the 

roceeds in establishing courses of lectures, open to members of the 

, illustrating and explaining the various applications of science 
tothe arts. In furtherance of this project the subject of Practical 
onary was intrasted to Professor Ansted ; and, could Dr. Cantor 
himself have — the contents of this volume, he would 
assuredly have been of opinion that, at least so far as the Professor 
{is concerned, his bequest had been honovrably and judiciously 
applied. The book is of far too ecientific a character to demand 
any lengthened comment in the columns of a newspaper; but 
the practical student who is not already acquainted with 
these lectures wiil learn with satisfaction that he may find 
in the a — a of the working out of the 
great theorems of geology, and their g upon agricul'ure, 
architecture, engineering, and mining—their influence on the 
progress of the various arts of construction, and on the discovery of 
the materials of which things are constructed. The Professor pro- 
ceeds to deal with this interesting and comprehensive subject 
through all its ramifications; and his process of reasoning is so 
exhaustive, so incid, and so entirely free from any undue attempt 
at technical display, that, a from the large amount of useful 
knowledge to be derived from his book, even the non-scientific 
reader may find in it much to enchain his attention and exercise his 
thoughts. The author, in fact, lays it down as an axiom that 
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fal and beautiful, and alt that is intrinsically valuable and employed 
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EDUCATION IN ITALY.—A volame of statistics concerning education in 
Italy bas just been mted to the Kin; ‘i - 
Hm =m prese A e King by the Minister of Public Instruc. 
of 1863. a — an im 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

ave uently urged upon public atten- 
Bish ly lack pps in the present system of 
unishment for assault. The fault is less that of 
the law than of its administrators, There are many 
cases of hasty blows, struck without premeditation 
and upon sudden provocation, in which the infliction 
of a pecuviary fine is sufficient to satisfy justice. 
But with these the mitigation of thesentence should 
cease. A ruffian who, dronk or sober, constitutes 
himself a public terror and wantonly assails the first 
unoffending passenger who — happen to fall in his 
way, surely ought not to be ableto pay for pounding 
the human face and body as if he had only 
smashed a small plate of glass, Mr, Thomas 
Orton, medical officer of the Limehouse Board of 
Works, has recently written to a contemporary 
expressing his rational indignation at the conse- 
quences of the system in his own case, In the 
diecharge of his duty, Mr. Orton was, some days 
since, passing along the public street, when an 
athletic blackguard, without a word of warning or 
rovocation, sprang at him and beat him furiously 
upon the eyes, mouth, nose, and chest. The vaga- 
bond was taken into custody and charged with the 
assault, to which he pleaded that he was drunk 
and had mistaken the gentleman for a clergyman ! 
The magistrate (Mr. Paget) said that, as the 
assault was committed in drunkenness, and as the 
prizoner bore a good character, he would give him 
an opportunity of paying a fine of 20s. . Orton 
hereupon writesto point out that the character of his 
his assailant was notoriously that of a bully and of a 
ruffian ; and that, for a much iess severe assault upon 
the Marquis of Blandford and a friend of his, two 
soldiers were each sentenced, at another police 
court, to two months’ hard labour, without option 
of paymentof fines, Mr. Orton adds that, as he cannot 
obtain due legal protection, he sball henceforth 
his own in his pocket, which, of course, 
means that he intends to provide himeelf with 
lethal weapons. This is but the natural conse- 
quence of the lack of security for life and property. 
Such security every citizen of a well-organised 
State is entitled at least to expect, if not in every 
instanee to enjoy. The case which we next record 
shows the vat of vant upon individuals the 

necessity of self-armament for protection. 

A se blundering sot forced himself into a 
garden at Peckham, The occupier of the house 
was a ehipbroker, named Burnborne. Burnborne, 
aroused at the small hours of the morning, saw a 
fellow tramping among his flowers, and at once, 
eeizing the revolver which has of late years become 
an ordinary piece of bed-room furniture, fired at 
the intruder. Fortunately, Burnborne’s aim was as 
defective as his knowledge of law ; for, as he was 
afterwards told by Mr. Elliott, the magisvrate, he 
would, had he killed the man without challengir g 
him or knowing his business, have been liable toa trial 
for murder. So the drunken man, a little sobered 
by fright, ran into a summer-house. A neighbour, 
named Pitt, heard the discharge of Burnborne’s re- 
volver, and went into his garden. He found the 
stray cockney bacchenal crouched in a summer- 
house, and at once, without legal excuse, began to 
haul him to the station-house. The man resisted, 
and Pitt, apparently in as desperate fright as Burn- 
borne himself, struck the ‘unfortunate straggler a 
heavy blow over the forehead with a life-preserver, 
covering him from head to foot with blood and nar- 
rowly missing killing him. Now, had Pitt killed 
the man under such circumstances he would have 
been, we haveno hesitation in stating, just as much 
in danger of trial for murder as Burnborne. There 
had been no ‘elony committed or attempted, and Pitt 
had no right to apprehend the man, who was therefore 
justitied in resisting an unlawful apprehension, Asit 
fell out, the man was taken before a police magis- 
trate and discharged. If he should sue Pitt civilly 
for damages for assault, and prosecute Burnborne 
for attempted murder, these two highly injudicious 
persons might be put tosome inconvenience. Now, 
this is exactly the state of civilisation to which 
some of our police magistrates are leading us. We 
have no faith in the police. Ruffians, when appre- 
hended, are dealt with on terms almost of affec- 
tionatelenity ; and our only resource is consequently 
in the ready pistol, dirk, or life-preserver, Cannot 
the magistracy perceive that by depriving us of our 
lawful defences they ac’ ually force us, in some sort, 
to acsume the minatory and, on sl ght occasion, the 
aggressive? Only a few days since we heard the 
foreman of a grand jury at the Old Bailey 
announce to the Recorder on the bench the fact 
that street robberies, accompanied with savage 
violence, were increasing in frequency. This gentle- 
man expressed the recommendation of the jury that 
the punishment for such offences should be made 
more severe than heretofore, and the learned 
Recorder promised to attend to the suggestion. — 

Mr. Love, officer of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, having received information 
of arrangements for a cockfight, attended at a 
“sporting house,” kept by one Jemmy Shaw, a prize- 
fighter, and was admitted, on payment of half-a- 
crown, to view what » hundred years ago was called 
“ Royal sport.” The charge for admission was 
reduced in the officer's cas efrom haif-a sovereign, 
as the proceedings were about half over, The com- 
pany present appears to have been exactly a 
modern counterpart of that represented in Hogarth’s 
famous picture—a large amount of low roffianry 
with a dash of aristocracy. The cocks were trim- 
med in the sporting fashion, by having their combs 
and dewlaps pared close to the head and their spurs 
sawn off and replaced by others of metal, Mr. 
Love watched the fighting until the door was sud- 
denly burst open by a strong body of police. The 
sportemen took to flight in all available directions, 
but thirty-six of them were caught and taken 
before Mr, Knox. The magistrate said that there 
were two classes of the defendants, those who paid 
for admission and those who profited by the exhi- 
bition. Both sides alike must be able to afford to 
pay a fine of £5, which was accordingly imposed 
on all the offenders. 

Mies Constance Kent, whose name was about five 
years ago made publicly known in connection with 
the mysterious murder of her infant brother at Road, 
attended at Bow-street on Tuesday last, and signed 
— Sir Thomas Henry the following confes- 

on 

I, Constance Emilie Kent, alone and unaided, on the 
night of the 29th of June, 1860, murdered, at Road-hill 
House, Wiltshire, one Francis Saville Kent. Before the 
deed no one knew of my intention, nor after it of my guilt. 
vo one aesisted me in the crime, nor in my evasion of 


No further particulars were accorded by herself or | 


[ 


inquired for either by the chief megistrate or by 
the justices at Trowbridge, whither the young lady 
was forwarded in custody. It appears that 
Miss Kent has been for a long time since the 
murder of the infant an inmate of a nunnery 
under the control of clergymen outwardly pro- 
fessing adherence to the Church of Englund, 
but not discouraging the Romish practices ot 
seclusion and confession. Whether this confession 
be true or not remains to be seen. It may be that 
long brooding over the terrible tragedy at her 
fatner’s house, and the influences brought to bear 
upon her at the nunnery, have reduced her to 
insanity; it may even be that she sought by a 
false confession to obtain her release trom the 
rigid rule of the religious house, even though the 
exchange should be for a prison. It is dis- 
appoinung that some further inquiry was not 
made as to the details of her story, and that the 
public should be for at least a week longer, until 
the young lady's appearance on remand, kept in a 
state of suspense which a very little trouble would 
have obviated. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

THE news at hand to the eff-ct that President Lincoln has been 
aaa esinsted has proauced some heaviness in the market for ail 
National Stocks, The fall in the quotations, however, has been 
only moderate, Consols, for Money, have marked 90% 91; Ditto, 
for Account 91 to 91}, uced aud New ‘Lhree pr Cents, 89§ 3; 
Exchequer Bills, 5. to 88 prem. Bank Stock has been 240 to 242, 

Indian Stocks, &«, have moved off steadily, and the quotations 
have been well supported India Stock, 215 vo 218; Ditto, Kive 

x Cents, 106% to 1074; Rupee Paper, 102 w 103, and 109 w 110; 

Bonds, 15s, t) 18s. premium. 

Tho supply of money in the general discount market is very }) 
end the demand for accommodation by ne means active, at the 
annexed rates for the best commercial paper :— 

Thirty Days’ Kills on i per cent, 
Sixty Days’ .. o & ” 
Three 


Mont ee ee eo wo 4 e 
Four Months’ ee | « 
Six Monihs’.. ee 


” 

The imports of bullion have been on a full average scale ; but the 
quantity of gold sent into the Bank of England has not increased to 
wuy extent, The sum of £206,000 has been withdrawn from the 
Bank for ehipment to Antwerp and Conatantinople. 

The market for nearly all Foreign Securities has ruled heavy, and 
an almost general fall Bes place in price. The leading changes are 
io Spanish, Turki-b, and Iulian Securities. The Confederaie Loan 
has been very dull, aud is now quoted at 12 to 13, Colombian Six 
per Cents have sold at 79 ex atv.; Dunubinu, 84; Egy pulen Seven 
per Cente, 964 ; Ditto, 1864, 94 ex div. ; Greek, 10); Dito Coupons, 
Sh; Italian Old Five per Cenw, 644; Divo, Inds, 73h ex aiv.; 


Mexican Ihroe per Cents, 269; Dito, 1804, 25$; Moori-h 
Seven per Cents, 97: Portuguese 1 D4 Cents, 48) ; 
Russian Old Five per Cents, 91; Ditto, 1862, 924; Ditts, Four- 


aud-a-Halt per Cinta, 88}, Ditto, Three 
Passive, 314; Ditto, Certi , 6; Turkish Six per Cente, 1858, 
714; Ditro, 1862, 734 ; Ditio, 1854, 904 «x aiv.; Venezuela Six per 
oats oe’ 41; D.vwo, 1864, ad ex div.; axd Dutch Four per 
Jents, 968. 

The market for Joint-stock Bank Shares has been quiet. Agra 
and Masterman’s, 115; Dito, Niw, 57; Aliiance, ry ae 
Egyptian 12%; Bavk of Briish Columoii, 17; Bank of Egypt, 31; 
bank of London, 126; Brazilian and Portuguese, 104 ; Chartered of 
India, Australia, and China, 26§ ex div ; Commercial Bank Corpo- 
tion of India aud the Kast, 464: Consolidated, 10); Continenia), 
224; European, 13; Hindustan, China, and Japan, 21; Imperial 
O semen, 169 ; Land Mortgage of India, 4§; Loneon and Mexico, 
10§ ; London and Brazilian, 48; Loncon «hatered of Australia, 
20g ; London an County,78$; London Joint-stock, 504; London 
and South African, 2!1¥; London and Wes minster, 944 ; Mer hant 
25}; Uriental, 534; Divo, New, 504; Seinde, Punjaub, and Deihi, 
8%, South-kastern, 12; Stanoard of British South africa, 233i; 
Union of Australia, 55; and Union of London, 44. 

Coionial Government Securitics have ruled steady :—Canada Six 
per Cents have been cone at 954; Ditto Five per Cents, 8’4 ; Cape 
Six pr Cents, 100; Jon Six per Cents 1878, 110; Mauritius Six 
per Cents, 1495, 105 ; New South Wales Five per Cents, 92); 
Queensiand Six per Cents, 104}; and Victoria Six Cents, 108, 

In Miscellaneous S.curiies only a moderate business has been 
transacted. Berlin Waterwo kx, 10}; Ceylon Company, 99; City of 
London Kea] Property, 3; City of Milan Improvements, ug ; Credit 
Foncier and Mobilier’ of Eugland, 10; Ditto, New, 9); Crystal 
Palace, 374 ; East Indian Financial ¢]; Egyptian Cousmercial and 
Trading, 34; Fre-street Warehouse, 10h; General Creait, 64; 
Hudaon's buy, 15§; Jointeetock Discount, 7f; National Discount, 
15§; North written ané Mercantile [n-urance, 18; Ucean Marme 
Insurance, 23§; Oriental Fimancia), 24; Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam, 844; Koyal Mail Sream, 103}; Submarine Telegraph, 49 ex 
div ; Thumes aud Mersey Marine lusurance, 7}. 

‘The ceslings in the allway Share Maik.t have been very mo- 
derate, ana prices have nov been supported, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 

CoRN EXCHANGE —Only moderate suppiies of English wheat 
have been on offer this week, and the cemand for buth red and 
white qua ities has ruled steady, at an atvance in the quotations of 
fully ly. pee quarter, Fine toreign wheats have moved off rather 
more freeijy, at extreme 1a es; but inferior kiads have commanded 
very litile attention. English barley has commanded quite 4s much 
money as of Jate. Foreign parcels have met a dall inquiry. The 
fale tor malt bas not improved, Prices, however, may be considered 
ttewly, Aithough the importa have been on an extensive scale, 
oats have changed hands freely, at tull currencies. Beans and pas 
have cold #t exireme raves. The flour trade may be connidered tn. 

ENGLISH CURRENCY.—Wheat, 39s. to 47» ; barivy, 238, wo 34s, ; 
malt, 47s to 61s. ; oats, 168. to 253,; rye, 263, to 4s, ; beans, 33, to 
44s, ; pens, o44, to 408. per quarter; flour, 254. to 40s, per 280 Ib, 

CATTLE.— High prices bave been realised for all kinds of stock 
with # steady inquiry, Beet, from 3a 6d. to 5a; mutton, 4s, to 
62, ; lamb, ov. 8d. to 8s 4d. ; veal, 4s, 8d, te bs. 8d. ; pork, 3a, 64. to 
5a, per 8 lo. to sink the offal. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—The trade has continued very 
firm, at our quotations :—Beef, from 3s 2d. to 48. Gd.; mutton, 
4s. 6d. to 5s 10d, ; lamb, 6s. 4d. to Ss, 8d.; veal, 48, 4d, to 5a, 4d; 
pork, 3a, 4d. to 5s, 4d. per 8 1b. by the carcass, 

a ig an improved demand for most kinds, at full 
quotations. 

SUGAR.—Raw qualities have advanced Ia. per cwt., and at which 
amount of improvement rather large purchases have been effected, 
The stock consists of 85,806 tons, against ¢5.527 tons last yoar, 
maa goods are steacy, at 43e, per ewt, for common brown 
ar ps 

COFFEE.—The market is firm, and in some instances the quota- 
tiens have improved 60, to 1a. percwt. Stock, 9973 ton), against 
7960 tons in 1864, 

K1CE,—Kx.reme quotetions have been realised for most qualities, 
with 4 steady inquiry, The sock amounts to 43,834 tons, against 
48 U9) tons lart year, 

PROVISIONS.—There is very little doing in Irish butter, at 91x, to 
924. per owt. for new, Foreign qualities move off slowly, ut about 
last week s currency, Bacon is active, at 71s. to 725. per owt for 
Waterford, on board. Hams have eavanced 2s, per cwt, and most 
other provisions are firm in price. 

TALLOW.—The trace is inactive, at 41s. 3d. per ewt, for P.Y.0. on 
the wn Stock, 30,656 cake, against 60,382 ditto in 1864, Rough 
‘at, per 

OLLS.—Lineeed oil is selling at £31 15s. ; fae is quoted at £41 to 
£43. ; olive, £46 108, to £52; eocoanut, £39 10s. to tis; fine palm, 
£36 :0s, ; and sperm, £92. French turpentine, 59s. 6d, per cwt, 

SPIRITS —There is & fair averege business doing in rum, at full 
quo‘avions, Brandy and grain spirits rule vou, stationary, 

HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £4 108, to £5 lbs, ; clover, 
£5 104, to £6 108 ; and straw, £1 84, to £1 16s per load. 

COALS.—Hetton, 19+ ; Tees, 18+, 6d. ; Harton, 16s, 34.; Wylam, 
16s. 60. ; Holywell, 16s, 6d.; Heugh Hall, i74,; South Keiloe, \7s, ; 
Ha tley's, 16x, Sd. per ton, 

Hops.—selected qualities move off steadily, at full quotations In 
other kinds very little is doing, wt late reves, Pricea range from 
110s, to 2008. ver ewt. 

WOOL.—Tha market may be considered steady, at late rates, 

POTATOES.—The supplies are only moderate, and the demand 
is inactive, at from 60s, to love, per ton, 


rCents, 56; Spanish 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 21, 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—B. CRACKNEL 
Suffolk, farmer. Ty Seutholt, 
and 


BANKRUPTS. — P. ROGERS, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, 
Loncdon- wail, cneeremonger.—H. TYLER, Thurlow-place, Walworth, 
B, MOORAS, Poole, grocer.—J, WEsT, High Barnet, Hertfore- 
shire, dairyman, — W, BUUTELL, Eriih.— H. G. BUSKIN, 
Mark-lane, cornfactor.—E. BRETT, Edward +quare, Caledonian- 
road, foovtall-maker.—E, BEATON, Lower Touenham, tsilor.—T, 
WILLSUN, Hammeremi b, »rchitect—G. TRO P, Islington, jour- 
nalist.—J, SEYMOUR, New Camden Town, chemi-t’s assistant.—C, 
¥, WILSON, Yorriano-avenue, clerk —J. MILLER, New-erose,—E, 
MANTON, Herbert street, ew North-r ed.—. JEFFREYS, 

un., Lanebam-place, Great Portiand-»treet, piovure-dealer,— 

. J. FE. MUDD, Ipswich, batcher—G. BAYNTON, Towenh«m,— 0. 
J. DAY, lalington —J. GLANCY, Sas yee St. Luke’ dD. 
MIZON} Ingrave, baker.—C, A. WERTHER, Camb: rwell, ageni.— 
J. CROSHER, Towinghem, grocer.—T. R. POTTER, Wymeswould, 
schoolmaster—G. GILES, Northleach, baker.—K. LUSCOMBE, 
Newton Abbott, commercial traveller —J, WEBB, Lydford, farmer, 
E. W. COSSINS, Teignmouth, dairy man.—G WE. 'H, Menheniot, 
cos! merchant.—J. ORK, Liverpool. bricklayer—P, THOMAY 
Liverpool, cabinetinaker.—W, Ba RK ER, Liverpool. contractor,—J, 
BURSCOUGH, Accrington, cabinetmaker.—W, MARQUIS, Liver- 
ool, watch and elrek maker.—W. BRINDLE, Boltos, baker —R. 

SHWORTH, Mar chester, rpindle-maker—T. LO’ SDALE, Lane- 
side. Old Acer ngton.—J. FAIKBAIBN, Sund rland, hosier.—J, 
BLL, Middle Skelgill, general dealvr.—E. GRANT, Sunderland sta- 
tioner,—W, GATES, Wythop, Cum erland, miller —G, NOAK ES, 


St. Leonards, bi ith-G. WHITING, Moul clicker.— 
H. MELVILLE, Liverpool, tiniber-dealer —3k 4. F LOOD, Bedford, 
aA abe, Liverpool, ee Bootle, shipping 


LLUSTRATED TIMES 


eee 


master's porter,—E, G. CLARKE, Liv , hosier.—A. JORDAN, 
Garnditfath, shoamaker.—G, ROBINSON, Ashbourne, plumber.— 
H. MILLS, Cirencester, journeyman watchmak«r.—W.CAMPBELL, 
Manchester, provision-vealer—W. ILIF#, Burslem, dealer in lead, 
T, WILLIAMS, Wilenvall, beerhous -keeper. — a, LENNON, 
Wolverhampton, wheelwright,— W. BUKGK:S, Wolverhampton, 
milkman, — J. W. SMITH, Huddersfield, commissiun ugent,—J. 
SKOOK, Almondbury, woullen-+pinner —W. M&DLEY, Hudders- 
field, etonemason.—I" PERKY, Kingston-upon-Huli, fisumenger.— 
J. BOWMAN, Spennymoor, beervouse-keeper. — T. BEnoON, 
Nottipghsm, c mmission sgent.—W. BAMFORD, Sheffidd, grocer, 
&, BIUGR, Sheflield, beeshoure-keeper.—C. KING. Torquay, tailor. 
A. CLaRssuN, Choddlewu, —G. SANDLKS, ‘ewxesbury. — W. 
MATTHEWS, Bllesmexe, Salop. innkeeper. — C. VEAL, Cardiff, 
(rece D., BVADS, Merthyr Tydvil, smith,— J. RUSINSON, 


heeter, cotvon-dealer.—I', DUNALDSON 
chase-rider, i SON, Kupert-stieet, steeple- 


z TOESDAY, APRIL 25, 
_BANKRUPTS,—A. H, SYMS, Char.otte-street, Old Kent-road, 
lighterman,—K. D, CARSLAKM, Hackn y, baker—G. GULLEN, 
New York-sur et, Bethuai-greeu-road, wiilo v-cuuer, -W.GANDER, 
Mile-end, builoer—E. HOLLAND, Kensworh, Herc, grocer.—J. 5. 
CHbNHALL, Tokenhouse-yard, City. mining engineer—F, C. 
GKEELHAM, Lanuport, wdacconist.—A. LUCAS, Hackusy, ship- 
bing agent.—L. PAKASIEKS, Welling, schoolmaster —J. SHAW, 
dobu-street, Cambriage-heath, boiler-maker. —@. R. TEKKY, 
origtton, \iedeaer—D FARRAN UK, Mile end, low. sed vietualler 
A. BALDWIN, Mile-ens, chrk.—G. J. HKSSING. Lower Thawer- 
sueet provirion tnerchant.—G, o Rakin, strand, bricklayer —J, 
“UKRRILGE, Lewisham, p uaber—J. MICHABLIS, Tower Royal, 
City, importer of toreign gouds.—S L, CUKUBNVSN, Captain 
ae. Train, Woolwich,—H. KNIGHT, slough, baker— R. T. 
KOGESON, Bromley, shorthand writer.—c. R MALHEWS, Bi ous- 
bury, ge-titt r—W. HANCOCK, Bidioghem, builder. J. MOORS, 
Bicwghem, ganbarrel manutacturer—J. JUN 6s, heh ecpats 
hay and siraw dealer,—T. BROOMFI6LD, Warwick, beker,—J. M. 
NIJHULAS, Glouces er, merchany.—¥. K. sILOUX, Bath, jewelier.— 
J.O,JENKINGS, kxeter, catile-dewler—H. AKMISTRUNG, Bui- 
rave, slum manufwcturer,— i. W. MARKCROW, Kiug-tou upon- 
mil foreman.—J CADDICK, Peasley Cros, grocer—D, JUNES, 
Wilvon, builaer.—J. RUsisK'T's, Colwyn, joiner.—J. DAL, Conway, 
buichee—G. TAY LOK, Fairfield, manages of a merchant's caring 
eutablisument—J.H CRAVEN, Heiter Law Bank cat le saleeman. 
¥., J. and N. STRAHAN, Cheetham, wholesale chair and cabinet 
manuiacturera—li, MECKLENBURG, Manchester, commission 
agent J. WOODCOLK, Sheffield, edge-tool mennfacturer—C, 
SHEARS, Exeter, innkeeper.—A. TEAL, Shalford, station-masier, 
T, WATSON, Ainstavie, joiner—H, STRINGER, Warringion, 
licensed victualler—K. BAXENDALE, Pemberton, deputy fireman 
in a coal-mine,—1, KERSHAW, Shaw, stonemason—k. GARNER, 
Bellbroughton, farrier—W, RAWDING, Swindervy, farme:.—P. 
HARKISON, Braaford, tinner and brazier.—J, A. CUSHION, 
Southrepps, farmer.—G. WATSON, Calne, builder.—J, JAKMAN, 
Buy, couch builder.—J, HOWAKD, Bucringham-on-'Trent, tailor,— 
J. M. TEMPLE, Darlington, maltsier—s, MIfGHELL, High 
Wycombe, saddler.— W. GEORGE, Chippiog Wycombe, chair manu- 
facturer.—F. K. TROTTEH, Lincoln, surgeon-dentist.—K. ALLEN, 
Bar.ou, journeyman baker,—s, MUN'TGOMERY, Tranmere, school- 
master—J H. CRAVEN, Heifer Law Bauk, cattle-salesman.—W. 
LHOMASON, Manchesater.—T. DIKE, Pimlico, shoemaker, 
S800 1'UH SEQUBSTRATION>.—J. FRASSB, Prisley, printer. 
A MLELLAN, Knockdon, farmer.—J. MAIKLEM, Glasgow, carter, 
J. BACON, Duudes, house furuisher,—A, 8ULHERUAND, Alioa, 
tailor,—A, MILLAR, Glasgow, pawnbroker,—W, ANUBKSON, jun, 
Glwgow, manutacurer.—G. MACLEAN, Heynish, tanver—A, 
MACUBEGOR, Forres, contractor —J. YOUNG, Giargow, engraver 
to calico priniers—F, RENNEY and A. A. #, Ghuss, Dundes, 
manufacturer, 


DEATH.—On the 17th inst., at Eton-place, Plymouth, 
Maria, wife of William May, Esq., late of Botus 
Fleming, Cornwall, in her 69th year, 


pro 


VIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
No 50, REGENT-STRExT, LONDON, W. 
Establi-ned 1805, 


Invested Capiral, £1,600,447, 
Annual | £196,966. 
Bonuses Declared, £1,451,157. 
Claims paid since the Kstablishment of the Uffice, £5,736,6.0, 


PRESIDENT—The Right Honourable Earl Grey, 


‘The Profits, subject toa wifling Sadoction, are divided among the 
nsure 
Examples of Bonuses added to Policies issued by 
HE PROVIDANT LIFE OF FICK, 


Number | Date of Anpuai Sum | Amount with 
of Policy,’ Policy. Premium, Insured, | Bonus Additions. 
£8 4a, £ £ 8s 4 
4718 1823 194 15 10 5000 10682 14 2 
3924 1821 15 4 23 | 5000 10,164 19 0 
4937 1824 205 «138 4 400 9637 2 3 
8795 18%5 w7 Uk C8 5000 $253 5 10 
2027 1816 12218 4 = 4000 8576 ll @ 
B94 1821 49 15 10 | 1000 2493 7 6 
788 1908 2 18 4 |) «(1000 2.327 13° 5 
JoHN HODDINOTT, Secretary. 


The next division of profits will take place in April 1848, Policies 
effec'ed before the 1si 0: January, 1866, will be entitled to share in 
this division, 


DENT and CO., WATCH, CLOOK, and 

e CHRONOMEBTER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, 4.R.H, 

the PRINCE of WALEs, and H.I.M. the EMPEROR of KUSSIA, 

and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, 
Strand, W.C.,and 34 aud 35, Royal Exchange, E.C, 


Ga Guineas, 
Geld Lever Watches, Silver Lever Watches, 
from ss .- +» 16t030] trom *. - +» btol5S 
Gold Half Chronometers, Silver Half Chronometer % 
winding with or with- Silver Half Chronometer, 
out a key, from - 35 in Hunting Cae oe % 
Gold Hucting, case extri 5} Marine Chronometers, 
Gold Gereva Watches, irom we BS 
examined and guaran- Gold Chains, quality 1¢ 
teed, from ee + 70020] and 18 carata fine, 6 to 2 


An elegant Assortment of Drawing-room Clocks of the newest 


ns. 
Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 
yr Dent and Co, 61 Surand WO, (adjoining Coutts’ Bank), and 
2, . 


and 35, Royal Bxchang 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLEBY in the world, all warranted, 


eon sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at prices thet are rem' 
uerative only beonuse of the largevess of the cales. wd 


Table | Dessert 

HANDLES, ag lng — 
IVORY per per 
Dosen. | Dozen, Pai 
* a.| 8s a] a da 
-inch ivory handles oe o. «| 120 96 46 
-inch fine ivory handles.. «+ «| 15 0/| IL 6 46 
4-inch ivory balance haudles.. » | 60] MO 50 
4-ineh fine ivory handles .. oe ~/ 8 0; 19 Oo 76 
4-inch finest African ivory handles ., | 33 0 | 2% 0) IO 
Ditvo, with silver ferrules... es o-/|/ @ 0) BO 13 0 
Ditto, carved banoles, silver ferrules .. | 50 4 430) 17 6 
Nickel electro silver hdles., any pattern | 25 0 19 0 76 
Silver handles of any pattern .. «| & 0 6 OO} 2106 
BONE AND HORN HANDLES.— KNIVES | 

A‘D FORKS PER DOZEN. 4) 8 d@ | sd, 
White bone handles .. o- - eo | 1 0 8 6 26 
Ditto balance handles o oe + | 310) 17 0 46 
Black horn rimmed shoulders .. {| 170 1@0 40 
Di.to very streng riveted handles ee wo 9 0 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks 
in cases and otherwise, per yr pon plated fish corvers, 


ILLIaAM 8, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONEORGES, by iment to IIR, i, 
the PRINC# UF WALES, sends » CATA E gratis and po-t- 
paid Jt contains upwards of 600 Tliu-trations of his iliimited 
stock of sterling silver and electro-pla.e, nickel silver, and Bri- 
tannia metal goods, dish-covers, hot-water dishes, stuves, fenders, 
marble chimneyyieces, kitchen ranges. lamps; gesetions, veatrays, 
urns, and kettles ; clocks, table cutlery, baths, t ware, turnery, 
iron and brass bedsteads, bedcing, bed-room cabine: furniture, &ec. ; 
with Lists of Prices and slans of the Twenty Large Snow-rooms, at 
39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1A, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4,5, and 
6, Perry's-place ; and 1, Newman-yaid, London, 


ARD NERS LAMPS, 
GARDNERS’ CHANDELIERS, 
GARDNERS’ DINNEK SERVICES, 
GABDNERS’ DRAWING-RUOM (LOCKS, 
GAKDNEKS’ TABLE GLASS. 
GARDNERS' PLATED GOODS, 


ARDNERS’, 458 and 454, STRAND, 
Four Doors from Trafalgar-square, 
Llustrated Catalogues post-free, 


LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 
fo 0g, good Sor weer ap seal eliver. 

‘Table Forks (Fiddle Pattern—Per doz.) 110 O andl 1s 6 
Dessert ditto .. e a Pa a ee Se 
Table Spoons oe » 1100. 118 0 
Dessert ditto .. . . - +-+ LOO, lwo 
Tea Spoons .. .. «. -» o O12 0 * O18 0 
Catalogues gratis, or past-free, Orders exrriage-free per rail. | 


and John Slack, 336, Strand, London, 


FACT.—An Elegant POCKET DIAL, with 
Gold Appendages, Warranted to denote 


correct in Gils | 
le _ 
One eS Tee paRROn, “ 
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Deaein INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1865. 


Under tue Speciai Patronage of 
HER MaJssty THK QUEEN. 


THE EXHIBITION 
WILL BE OPENED 


ON 
TUESDAY, orn OF MAY, 
BY HIS ROYAL KIGHNESS 
THK PRINCE OF WALES 


The State Ceremonial to be observed on this occasion will inchide 
a Grand Musical Performance, wib a Bang and Chorus of & 
Thousand Pertormers. 

On the Opening Day Season-ticket Holders only can be adiitted. 
Semen Tivkets on Sule at the Omics, 112, G.wfion-sureet, Dublin. 
Lady's or Genuleman's Licket —.. oe oo £320 
Child's, under 12 yours o. - + 240 

Apru 10, 1565. HENAKY PARKINSON, Comptroller. — 
Arrangem nte for Return aud Bxeursion Tickets on wil tae rail- 
ways Wo the Exhibition, at reduced rates, are in progress. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall-Mall. 

The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBILTIVUN OF rleTUass, 
tus Contributions of Artis of the Free and Flemish schools, 
is NUW ULEN, Aumission, ls, Catlogus, 64, 


\ ILL SHORTLY CLUSE—ST, JAMESS 

HALL, Piccadilly. —GENERaAL 40M THU as, his 
Liwwe Wife, heir lufent Daughwr, Uummodore Nutt, and Minus 
Warren wi | remuin in Lonoun but fur a rhert time iouger. Those, 
therefore, G.#r0us Of Wiknewiug the entertainments given by Lhe 
hive parsy had bewter ewbrace win theic up ostuuity. ‘Lace 
Grand Sutertammenss Duily, at Kleven, Tiree, aud Hail-past seven. 
Aumission: Day Kuverwiuments, is, 24, 3s; Avening, 18. 
Chiudnn uncer Ten Half price to all patts of the Hore, A 
few Reserved seats, 2s. 


BArE OF NEW ZEALAND. 


BANKERS TO THE GENZRAL GOVERNMENT OF 
NEW ZEALAND, THE PROVINCIAL GUVSKAMENTS OF 
AUCKLAND, CANTERBURY, UTAGY, &o., &. 


CALITAL, £500,000, RESERVE FUND, £100,000, 
Branches and Agencies in New Zealand, 


Auckland Napier Wanganui ucenstown 
Russell Nason Wellington % er 
Blenheim New Plymouth Dunsian ‘Lokcmairiro 
Christchurch Ngaruawahia Dunston Creek Waikouaiti 
Dunedin Oamaru Hamilwn Wattahuna 
luvereargill Picton Hye Wakatipu 
aiapoi Riverton Wetherstoue 


Ki Man 
pT bogie Timara Mount Lua 
This Bank GRANTS DRAUGHTs on any of the above-named 
places, and transacts every description of Banking business cun- 
neotea with New Zealand, on the moet favourable corms, 

The Londen Office BEVEIVES UMPUSITS at intercs: for fixed 


ods, Gu tarme which muy be learned on applicsuon. 
No, 50, Uld Broad-street, ¥. LAKK WORTHY, 
London, EC. Managing Director, 


A CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, in the 
Field, the Suree.s, or at Home, 
Au Annual Pay ment 01 £5 w £5 5s, to the 
RAILWAY PABSBNUER ASSUKANCHK COMPANY 
secures £1000 in cage of Death ur £6 per Week while laid up by 


iujury, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Toul Agents, or at the Utes, 
64, Vornhuu, and iv, Kegent-etreet. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
B24ce% CHARUOAL BISCUITS afford 
Speedy Relief in Cases of Acid: Bile, | 
vu, Plavalency, dec. Soid in tins, rr Caper arg oy tk 
BsaGU, sole Maker, 4, Wigmore-st. Cavendish -sq, ; and by all 


Chemists, Also, Pure Vegetable Uharcoal, in bovties, zs, ana 48, cach, 
O RIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENUS 
of ANCHUVibS, SAUCES, PICKL Py 
gp tupplied by’ JOUN BURGESS and whe ee Gan Ont 
uadred Yeara—107, Strand (corner of Savuy-sveps), Lonaon, 


Se ee ae 
Lee a OES 
for baldness 19 sumpeike- FOX: Chemin, ilassenene eo? 

BEIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET, 


FORGET-ME-NOT, and JUCKEY CLUS, 
Of the finest perfumes made—157B, New bond-street, 


HITE and SOUND TEETH 
an 7 Titebond cf and to health 


per 

RUWLANDS 

cars oR Purl DUNTRIFIOR, 

parts a like whiveners tu the teeth, eradioat 
rar and spvte of iucivient fecay strengthens byte roe 
gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9u. per box, 
Sold at 20, Havton-gard n, and by Chemists an t Perfumer, 

*e* Ask for ROWLANDS’ OLONTU, 

I M 


PORTAN Tee PROVEMENT in 
AW CIAL TEETH, and great Reduc.ion in P: 

Mr, EPHRAIM MOSKLY, Surgeon Dentist, 9, GRtucl NOR 
S¢RSEL, GHOSVENUK-SQUAKE, sole inventor of ARTI riclaG 
TEETH, ona soft, classic, chemicaily-prepared indiaruober gum, 


are ~mihesive, seuder support to ibe ac 
supplied at charges within the reach «f all. Co. Biryani 


beerve, ho connection wih anyone of the sau.e name, 


DDSSEFORDS FLUID MaGNusia, an 
ond 


exoellens remedy for Gout and stomachic disoruers ot every 
and see mild sperien: for delicate consitutious.—172, New 
-st., London; aad ali respectable Chemists throughout the world, 


(scram. — Chlorodyne,— In Chancery, 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W, 2. Wood stated that Dr, Browne 
undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospital physicians of atom 
stated that Ur. J. Collis Browne was the discoverer—of Ublorodyne ; 
that they prescribe it largely, and mean no o' her uban Dr Bro «ne’s, 
See Times, July 18, 1864. The public, chereture, are cautiuned 
using any otber than Dr. 'J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Cl RODYNE. It is afficmed sy medical testimonials to be the 
ASTHMA, BHONOMITIS, BPagMs. KHECS ATiSa ete 
MA’ 
home should be without it. Sold in bott ata, oe. 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Grest Russell. 
manufaturer, Observe particularly, nose 
words “Dr, J. Collis Browne's Chierodyne” 
stamp. 


genuine 
on the Government 


OCKLE’S PILLS, the oldest and best 
known io Pod world.—By combining 


OUT OR RHEUM 3M 
fauickly relieved, and cured in a Nf RRR Lk 


BLALR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
They require neither restrain of diet fi 
use, Bold at la. L4G. and 2s, 9d, per bux by all Medicine Verret 


AYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS, — This 
valuable jion, which for nearly halt aay has 
resulta, 

Gapintance cures, a1] diseases however caused 


are per-evered with ductors’ bilis are unknown, Jhemista, 
&e,, at Le, ifd., 2a. Od., and 4c. 6a. per bux, Sot hy all Si 


Hettoway's OINTMENT has over and 


over again proved the best triend t sons 

uicexation®, bad legs, sures, fistulas, and other patuful cane 
Printed and very plain directions for the application a 
are wrapped round each pot, 


STHMA, COUGHS, 

PULMONIC WAFERS and a rapi | care 

01 aothme Lag me = egg co go. oe all cisorders of the breath aud 
and Lis per Sold by all 


taste. rice | 
Meaicine Venders, Hid. a 94, 4s, 6d., 
R. DE JONGH'S LIGHT. BROWN 
COD-LIVER OIL.—Its EFFICACY IN GENERA 

BILITY,—The pap | and ceriainty with whick this Oil w; m7 De. 
tone to the sys om end reatore strength .o 1 ™2*t teebl, ab 
eeseribed by BENJAMIN CLAKKh, Eeq, MK CS ie are thag 
tifying to its extraordinary eff, . ay > in vem. 
aS apy id Dn. —_ 
me asa resort, & JONG: 

ceived immediate relief, and ir 
poy set jet, # US Was the 


‘Gold only in 
Saseah me 


PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 
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0. YE TEARS! os TEARS ! SILK GRENADINES, © 
NNY OF THE MILL. Bone. . ‘or D! vening, oF Dresses, 
‘ Fall Dress 
THE LIQUID GBM. Ballad... 3, 64 sung the above three Songs Some very mapas dene la 64. re 9 uta, 


Mey: z OUCKOO SONG. 3s. 
6600 D MOR ‘ORNING, Song, Both sung by Malle. Liebhart with ALL THE CHOICE DESIGNS IN 


lad, 
Balla ICH 


Ti BUSIG OF HER VOICE. Ballad, 2.64, EW ORGANDIE MUSLINS. 
THE MOUNTAIN WANDERER. 2a, 6d, British, French, and Swiss Prin’ 
THE © TAN SOLDIER. Sacred Song, 3s. te, Od, 108 9 114. Od, to B60. the extra 
‘London : Boseai Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. An imme post-fres, 
SP Fy mmm PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 108, Oxford-street. 
Dedicated, by Special Pectniosion, to the Right Hon, Sir Rdward ALSO SEVERAL HUNDRED PIECES OF 
ere Leen AST YEAR'S PRINTED MUSLINS, 
Sores OF LOVE AND DEATH. 4, Fineat Quality and Designs, equal . 
aronor xitic MACKAY. PETER ROBINSON'S. 103 105 to 108, ied 8 ‘ 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Picoadilly, 
‘Immediately, in crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6a, 


Now ready, all the New Patterns in 
ial: BRILLIANTS, and PIQUES, 


HABRAOCTERS AND CRITIOISMS, la? Moming Dreams, | 
Siw at Stina Erg the "Quarterly Review, “"Binglaten ____ et tea rey {08 10 108, Gxfood-sazeet 
Li as NEW COLOUR IN THE 


Edinburgh : W: PLN . 
_neebangh: Watials Benes, \ RABIAN GLAOES, 
A AF Oe 
A mieit Cental sel Seckeas anak See eens oe 


Patterns free.— PETER 1 ROBINSON'S 1 108 to 108, Oxford-strest.. 
THE MOST DECIDED NOVELTY FOR THIS SPRING I3 THE 


ILK CREPE MEXICAN, 
& most elegant and necful fabric. 
In all the new coloars, 38: «. 6d, Full Dress, 
_ Patterns free —PETER ROBINSON'S, 163 to 108, Oxtord-stroot, 

4A CAREFULLY SELECTED VARIRTY OF 
HEAP SPRING DBESSES. 
A new series of colours in the Plain Mextean Cloth, 

14a, 64. Full Drees. 


Also, Stri 2a. 64, to Lf, 6d, Full Dros, 
Oxtord-strest. 


Immediately will be published, price 3a. 64, cloth, 


UNTING BKETOCH SES. 
By ANTHONY TROLLO! 
(Reprinted from the * Se eee Gesette,) 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 103, Piccadilly, 


~ B E L M A-Y. 
the Author of “Twice Married.” The New Tale in the 


i AURAL. Weekly, One Venn; 
= Pawity a _W. STEVENS, "or. Strand Yana all Booksellers, 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 65, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
Gesunde ee, With Ilustrations by George H. Thomas and 


. R and Chéné dit 
Hi i Paiterde free PETER BOBINSON, 1080 108, 
Arnel Hie oR THE Tai RD (continued). EW SPRING PETTICOATS. 
V.—Mot her Oldershaw on her Guard, A choice assortment le, unmade, and the yerd. 

vo» _VL—Midwinter in Disguise, New French and Sicilian jam, for ee 

» VIL—The Plot Thi in Pisin, Striped, and Checked, all colours, 1 Full ‘Drea 
inery and iona. Patterns free, PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-atreet, 
Tne Rooncunien of Conatey Lite, 

. T1-—he Stable and the Horve cf all Wo:k. [,: x. o NS LEVANTINE, 
Til.—The i ons Sih > lant a ate oe ee Twillea ea made potting to our order, 
Wives ahd Dauzhtera An very day Story. sk colours, £4 65, 63. ee eer eerie eae os cor 


sterne free—PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxte Oxford- street. 
i St 
Plague tnd Pestilonse, during the Reigns of Elizabeth and Jamea— y (@) N 8 


FOULARDS 


Pari. af the most tpeorel. manufactars, the wear of which can- 
The Syrian Flute. vaotdhad for ladien’ mornii page oe . psa wae rye | 
season for morning sui 
and their @ Patterns free —PET&ER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-stzect, 


Just Imported, 


ese HRRALD, Part 264, Price Sixpence, SILK DRESSES, made nade expressly to 


D0) 


PR ha Chapt: fashion, trom £ Bl iba eto 10 cvineas exere a wat Ful Dre - 
The yy ek Lae lal oe XIX. Andother pai fhe cove have we been produced in 
** Tta novels and tales are quite as welll written as the beat circu- Pauterns free—PKTER ROBINSON, 103 to ye oa 
———— Ric® ¢08 DED SILKS 
Jallas Grsat—Second the Royal Ital! Gon do Londres, J Bar, and the 
Book Love, and Book Lore, Royal trom 30h Bail Drees 1 yard. 
‘Thee is s well-considered essay wroek, upon some sul __Patteras tra—P ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, 
ih ag ngarctive- oe thoughtful characte” LUD G4TE-HILL RAILWAY. 
Angwers to. st JOHN HARVEY snd BON, BON, Tadente-hil 
“Ths be fictitions—a SILKS, DERSSES, MANTLES, YAMILY LINENS, 
and a life being embodied in almoa\ each of them, The a a neeeeehaeeneeneestensnenseenmes 
itor is she eondidant and coofesor in every stationof ife."— |} -yCr 3 Wy nono LLES.—-PATTERNS | FREE, 
Together Poetry, Famtly Matters, Statistics, Scientific and New Checked Glacée, 14 Yarde, £1 160, 04 
— WwiarevEne, ant, trend JOHN BABYET and SON and SON, Ludgate-hill, 
and 


N EW SILKS—PATTERNS FREE, 
Now Striped Giacés, 14 Yards, £2 2a, 


aiolbe JOHN HARVEY snd GON, Lodgate-bill 
[\AMILY LINEN DEPARTMENT. 


OCIAL CONTRASTS. 
ina Serica of Twenty-two magnificently COLOURED 
HIG PLATES, "ay WILLIAM GRA RAY, 


‘The Pilates are prin’ raphic proceas, in three or four 

tints, and afterwards colours by hand. — JOHN SARTRE one On, baa 

The feliowing is « list o! selgeees Teieseet ie yolume : and Cotten all width, 

1. In Luck and Out of Luck. Te Work del Irish and Scotoh Table Nepking, and fit 

5 Walls ond Wihow a The Made and Marked with Crest or Initial, and Warranted tor Wear, 
bes 7 Going Home in the} 9. Fiomurs and Pratt. .- aaa io ae 

J tian” search ons ag | Bator the Curtain and Be-| VPANTLES, SHAWLS, | and DRESSES. 
Going to Gone rt FARMER and eel mg = now with their New 

(i i. ek pats aaa F — exclusive and elegant 
B. St Gileas and St. Jemevs, | 13, Aa was, as Lam. seatciea 71, 198 175. 179, Rogen 


*tondon W, Oi OLivER, 3, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


TTENTION is uested to B “choice 
_tmeortment of PARIS CASHMERE SHAWLS, suitable for 


FAuMEn oad d‘noouns, 171,175 171, 178, 175, fo Tegent-streot 


om - the ipoacaae 8 NEW SPRING SILKS, 
ii, Preepectas on application to DaY 0S a ee 
and SON (Limited), OES on 


HE a eeerny OF ORNAMENT. By 
OWEN —— Pon oro mealies of Be Seite St ne 
executed with all the te 


inal Potts cliaiecs ome 
cleth elegant, 112 —— in ch 


i 160 
rye ile 7, 160 pages 


with engravings, price £5 
of text Mindon ; Da¥ and BON (Limited), 6, Gate-stroet, W.C. saat * Moe So 
from Dress 0 yards, 
HE GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENT. By Black from 18s, the Dress. Reversi- 
Sere, emia JONES A Edition of the whole of this great ble Broché with flowers the same on 
ith all the of the original folie both sides, woven on ® new principle, ail 
Bee erat Ti peice sa. containing 33 2 dame oe &. the yard. 4 large pareal 
and pages of text, with To be Silks, from le. tedaa 
fn five divisions, and published april 1 July July 1, Oot. 1, yard, half their gine Bete For 
1068 ; Jan. 3, and Apel 1868, Bee reareboss 0 to 
‘London : Fied bor (Limited), 6, Gate-ctrest, W.C. St, Paul’s-churchyard, 
Oo YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 
HE GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENT. By/ J) M a 
OWEN JONES. | A cheap Raition of the whole of this Wisk DRREEED b— Bere Kaitos 
po BB FL RO Bhool Salta, from ite, Od. Patiarna of 
Fare Lyrica 2. conta Plates and 2 parts of Text, only 30 parts ya 2S 
ate ‘DAY and Son Criscited), & Gata-street, W.C,_ - MERSIRIS 60 10 58, Be Peale 


rVHE MAGIC DONKEYS. — Roars of of 
—These wonderful 


animals go 
from Ten til Bis oo pele 
Punch and Judy, and the 


Sper and CO. have an unequalled 
éjeplay of FRENOM CHINTZES, from 1a. t Ie 64 pet yard 
COMPTON HOUSB, Scho, 


OIBRES ANTIQUES.—SEWELL and CO. 
basve the anges Bulnetien of 
in White, Black, ind al The now Colour, at 
_Compton House, Prith-strest ; and Old Compton-etrest Soko, W. 
[?"= LINENS, direct from Belfast, at 


Manufactarerw’ Prices, 
forward, cariage plo otc op Ey upwards, le and 
Doula Dansask T: e cl Ni Dia) Family Gena | 
Towel Giese Cioths, 
‘o" —S Towels, a 


QO?°PONAX-waY 1, 


OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK 

is far the best for marking names and initials upon 
appent, So Price 1+, per bottle ; RY 64, 

size ever made, ee Chem ao. the 


ionera, 
Eipedea Noting Fh orice bars the ae ete ite, 
[een ae ee 
mee Patent SEWING- MACHINES, 
ond 


Bret ine Work may be bed on ‘application to. W. F. Thomas 
Ke and Regent-circus, Oxford-stzeet, 


ICTURE FRAMES for the COLOURED BLACK, at 28 of bright Italian 
PICTURE given with the “ Illustrated London News,” Hand- | with the ten for durability of eminent ee a 
ornamented Lyona. The Silk Departement l the and 


some gilt frame and g' 2s.; meple and ¢ 
gold oval foome, be. Pay anual or ray lane. 


R. RIDGR’S ‘PATENT FOOD 
for INFANTS and INVALIDS (Cosked), he 


bee Fea] Patterns sent 
RVEY and CO., Lambeth Houne, Westminster Bridge, S. 


eet eae 


od, ; 90 varietion warteticn 

GIOLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD, GL resoru scat renee 

obtained the Only Only Prise Maal anslence of Quality.” Pp. J EDWARDS, Seedeman, 292, Steand, Femple Bar, Landon, 

Tatars Rahiviprnde Marh—The Bull' Head (ONSUMPTION—DB, CHURCHILL'S 

=a CORGRAAD OF |) eee ee os ptt ee 
HE CONGRESS OF FLOWERS, | Semi, semen) duly low of eppeite, de 

eM Th Oy ng B. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Cur SILKS at BAKER and ORISP’S. 
i £1 ba, 64, Full Dress, 


he ow feta i £1 13s. 64. ” 


Neat, usofal, and red reshershé mach vg Hyde a ci Ta 
SILKS ! 


198, Regent-street, London, 
BM BLACK SILKS! 
Rich, Meh, batehe wide, and durable, 
nea the Full Dress. 
Patterns yr00, DARED and CRISP, 198, B 196, Regent-strest, 


1500 BLACK LACE SHAWLS 


Price. 
During May we wo shall eal) Hack 1.0ce Shawls that axe worth 
1, 4, and 3 gaineas fur 12s. 6d,, 19s, 6d., and 


BAKES and CRISP. 


OOL EMBROIDERED MUSLINS, 8s. 9d. 
Full Dress.—BAKER and CRISP are now « Manu- 
facturer’s Stock of White and Coloured Embroidered M: Dresses 
at the above price ; every Dress worth double, Patterns free. 
198, Regent-strest, 


HE NEW ARABIAN’ ALPACAS, 
1 yard and 1} yard wide, in all the new Colours for the Season, 


BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-strest, 


2 YARDS WIDE, THE UNTEARABLE 


LACK GRENADINES, _ Bardges, 
‘Tamataves; also the New White and Black Llamas, 9 yards 
wide, for Shawls, Mantles, or Dresses, very cheap, 


BAKER and 


a 


SPECIAL, 


UMCHUNDER and TUSSORE SILKS, 
Sen Sather Desnes, Salts, £0. ; any length out ; from 25s. 62. 
guineas the Full Dress. Pattorns free, 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, London, 


USLINS ! MUSLINS ! MUSLINS! 
The best Selection, the finest goods, and the cheapest in 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, London. _ 


USLIN JACKETS, 4s, 9d, 
ars we Pe th Jackets are now ready, 


BAKER and 
A ey, oe 


to 


ULARDS | ! FOULARDS ! FOULARDS! 
have jontporchased ta pon one SOD yards of the best Silk 


at PARKINS and 


ait kh kL ae 
ITIN' d 
W A riReiNs ant Goro, ant Onna AoE 


PURSES, POCKET-BOOKS, and d Card Cases, Cases, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 34 and 25, Oxtord-strest, W. 

ee We 

pm » ALBUMS, of the Best Make, 


IRTHDAY and WEDDIN 
B IG PRESENTS 


at moderate 
____ PARKINS tad GORE and 28, Ostord-asrect We 
[mat ans,, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDEs, ke, 
moderate 
PAREINS and 
(pus 2s, PRIZE WRITING - OASE, 
‘260,000 already sold, 


naneyaoee a Tse 5, Oxtord-strest, W. 


() DBESSING-BAGS, Hand Begs, and 
200 Pet anes 
Wok -BOXES, Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 
moderate : 
PABKINS and GOTEO, ‘34 and 35, Oxford-strest, W, 
nem ater and CHURCH SERVICES, 
}, 4 and 25, Oxford-strest, W, 
20. ook se on GOREOR, * Oxtord-street, 
Thick Die ea a. Por i. 
12) SHEETS of ‘NOTE. PAPER for “64, 
120 —— of Thick Ditte for ls, 
and GOTTO, 


Leary czas, ob vere mod a 
15, 000 FAMILY and POCKET-BIBLES, 
auto ENVELOPES Sold Annually 

. 4. t. Per 1000, 

wand 33, Oxford-street, W. 


ion 
the public ry wholessle 
ABKINS and GOT LO, 25, Oxford-street, W, 


ROQUET in IMMENSE VARIETY 
i. a wane ae teas wert VSa., 188., ‘afoot 422, 634. the Set, 
arty 25, pase ry met ot epee 


Piers carta ALBUMS and CARTE 
DE, VISITE PORTRAITS OF EMINENT pesky pam 


guriieed 2 3, foi Sete ees Rees 
8 FINE AS HUMAN HAIR, Three for 1s, BORE YOU "FURNISH HAVE AN 
Fis slain eta 1a 84; Chemie dito, Te. i the new | SHOTHERS, Furniture’ Fasent Bedstead, and’ Belting trees, 


and CRISP, 198, Regont-ntreot, 


eee Post-free for v, 


1" GD. uA LADIES’, Js. 113d, GENTLEMEN'S, warranted, and ‘delivered free to any house in the 
Very best Paris—: ah en Sa. 3d, IA 
Rogie secmmss | Pt4Norenreg mcmoapneany. 
NY Pak ah 3 for MAY, the irc e aeemulnee vicittie! bacon sh op ak 
‘al LY per q 
hie = | Ep etenctaae eee ee 
bourrht cheep under pealias eireumstanoa, pia bk — EW BOT A 
Rik Bigs Se ees, ai te worth 2 guineas Bish veatreet Within BO. Fi ewan, Intornttionst tet” 
AMOTT and COMPANY, Crystal. Warehouse, 61 and o2, 8, | bition, Iett, Honourable Men seed and cheap Plance to 
LACK 7» SILKS - exTRaonDInakRY,| JIA BLE GLASS, CHINA, and 
Buk , SILKS, | EXTRAO a ADitee LABS, OBIE have et added 
eS ahon diowme Gane 


N EW MAY, 
apie ret ag 
Hundreds of Moire Antiques all’ Silk, £1 198, 64., 


1 
amor and GoMPARY, th and on '50 


OR FAMILY MOURNING, 
PETER ROBINSON'S, of 
advantegeous and 


England Geotey be for instan * 
up ready it wear, 
or can the yard. Goods sent for 
varebased byt 
236 to 262, 
UNTEARABLE 


HIS SEASON ’S FASHION IN DRESS, 
ing London are ion ee sien dattied to tee 
EPRING a Se: site td 


IN D) 
BICH BLACK GLA ans Gt Gnaing 


our 
NOVELTIES 


Manufacture, 
and DUCAEES, of the 


FANCY SILKS, in and Colours, 
aE se GLACE, BA’ NS) and te nem in the newest Shades, 
ti the LATEST FASHIONS in JAC! and MANTLES for 


Spring Wear. 
PAISLEY, CASHMERE, and LACK SHAWLS, in all the latest 
ae ee ee Checked, 10s, 94, and 128, 9d, 


‘much under usual price.) 
Bibbons, Gloves, Houery, Trimmings, Haberdashery, Parasois, 
7 ee. AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 
liners, and wh ama with cut lengths at 


Mate! orders caretully and promptly attend: d ¢. 
PATINARS '-FREE.—Cloee on Serurdaye at Five Rtoek, 
JAMES SPENCE and CO,, Wholesale and nT 
Drajers, &c., 77 and 78, , Bt. if. Panie-charehyand, 


ows, Plaits, Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts, 


and every other Bair, all 
of thet first quality. ef COLLEY, Perfumer, Hairdresser,’ 
Sham ishopagate-sureet Within, ig 


pooer 38, Bisho) Hair-cutting, 6d. 


EW FOOD = 
Ne omet eis INFANTS—The best 


end 


& FRY and SONS, Makers to the Ques and Prince of Wales. 


F**s. CHOCOLATE and COCOA, 
raperiority of J. 8. Pry and Sons? Articles 
“eno. en 
Pes CHOGOLA SF. . IN STICKS 
in Fi in ee varity. 
ey PURE TEA is gt coals cal and 


PURVEYORS TO 1.RH, THE PRINCESS OF WALI 
LENFIELD PATENT STAROH 
mona ETAL 
AND POLSOWS 
CORN 
chu Brown” 


FLOUR, 


on ' 
Crosse and Blackwell, Sona, Grocers 
: zalvereally. vo _ —_ 


Londen: Printed apd Pablishad af th Oe, Cathering street 19 
THOMAS FO! 
Arai 29, 1e66. ye 


